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Introduction 


My  simple  reason  for  compiling  this  selection  from 
the  poems  of  the  Countess  of  Winchilsea  is  that,  hav¬ 
ing  had  much  quiet  pleasure  from  her  work,  I  wanted 
others  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing  it.  Hitherto, 
that  opportunity  has  been  denied  to  the  general  reader. 
Though  there  exists  a  modern  (and  a  very  excellent) 
edition  of  the  complete  poems  of  the  Countess,  it  is  of 
a  kind  which  scholars  delight  in  and  the  ordinary  reader 
finds  repellent,  for  it  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  old  and 
obsolete  spelling  and  punctuation.  These,  however 
necessary  to  the  scholar,  are  merely  a  hindrance  to  the 
ordinary  man;  they  interpose  a  veil  between  him  and 
the  object,  so  that  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
the  poetry  is  never  direct  and  definite.  Therefore,  he 
grows  weary  of  the  attempt  to  force  a  contact  with  it. 

There  is  a  second  and  still  more  cogent  reason  for 
making  a  selection  from  the  Countess’s  poems.  Her 
gift,  though  exquisite  and  memorable,  was  intermittent: 
sometimes  it  failed  her  badly.  Fully  one  half  of  her 
poems  are  worth  reading  only  for  their  occasional 
felicities:  they  need  to  be  put  out  of  the  way  if  she  is 
to  be  appreciated  as  far  more  distinguished  men  than 
I  have  wished  her  to  be  appreciated. 

In  truth,  I  have  only  done  what  Wordsworth,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  proposed  to  do,  and  did  not  do.  He, 
being  a  great  poet,  had  an  excuse  for  being  lazy,  and  I 
have  none.  Moreover,  at  various  moments  during  the 
preparation  of  this  little  book  I  have  had  the  pleasant 
feeling  of  doing  something  that  Wordsworth  would  have 
approved  of;  and,  since  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
approved  of  most  of  my  activities,  this  assurance  of  a 
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solitary  imprimatur  has  been  most  comfortable.  I  have 
imagined  that  had  he  known  what  I  was  doing,  he 
would  have  asked  me  to  visit  him,  and  that  although 
the  visit  would  have  been  in  all  other  respects  a  failure 
(for  I  should  surely  have  talked  of  Keats  in  a  way  that 
would  not  have  pleased  him)  he  would  probably  have 
relaxed  into  benignity  when  he  heard  that  I  had 
sheltered  myself  beneath  his  recommendation  and 
boldly  deleted  two  unnecessary  and  discordant  lines 
from  ‘A  Nocturnal  Reverie.’ 

‘Whilst  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  every  light. 

In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright.’ 

The  compliment  was  charming.  But  the  Countess  was 
a  little  too  fond  of  paying  compliments  to  her  friends, 
and  here  assuredly  was  a  poem  in  which  they  had  no 
place.  At  all  events  Wordsworth  thought  so,  and  I 
humbly  subscribe  to  his  opinion. 

That  is  the  only  liberty  I  have  taken  with  the  text 
of  the  poetry,  save  that  I  have  modernized  to  my  own 
personal  and  doubtless  arbitrary  taste  the  spelling  and 
punctuation  throughout:  but  this^  as  I  have  said,  is  a 
service,  not  a  liberty,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  I  should 
have  dared  even  so  much,  if  I  had  not  Wordsworth  to 
bear  me  out.  Or  if  I  had,  I  should  have  said  nothing 
about  it,  knowing  by  experience  that  it  is  unwise  to 
provide  critics  with  evidence  which  they  might  not 
collect  for  themselves. 

Next  after  Wordsworth  in  the  honourable  succession 
of  the  Countess  ofWinchilsea’s  admirers  comes,  in  point 
of  time,  Leigh  Hunt.  After  him  Sir  Edmund  Gosse, 
who  by  including  a  selection  of  her  poetry  in  Wards’ 
English  Poets,  attracted  to  her  the  notice  of  Matthew 
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Arnold.  The  great  critic  declared  that  nothing  in  the 
whole  volume  that  was  new  to  him  had  so  impressed 
him  as  the  poetry  of  the  Countess,  With  such  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  the  mere  editor  may  be  well  content, 
assured  that  if  modern  readers  do  not  take  the  Countess 
to  their  hearts  they  condemn  themselves,  not  him.  That 
here  is  poetry  is  established  by  the  verdict  of  great 
men  and  great  poets.  If  the  reader  does  not  like  it,  he 
does  not  like  poetry. 

To  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  belongs  the  honour,  which 
may  seem  to  some  merely  good  fortune,  but  is  the  good 
fortune  that  falls  only  to  critical  acumen  and  learn¬ 
ing  harmoniously  combined,  of  having  rescued  a  large 
number  of  the  Countess’s  poems  from  complete  oblivion. 
He  it  was  who  discovered  a  long-lost  manuscript  of 
her  poems,  of  which  only  a  portion  were  published 
during  her  life,  in  an  anonymous  volume.  Miscellany 
Poems,  o^  1714.  Some  of  the  most  charmingly  personal 
poems  in  this  selection  are  derived  from  Sir  Edmund 
Gosse’s  manuscript. 

■Ar 

Anne  Finch,  Countess  of  Winchilsea,  was  born 
Anne  Kingsmill  in  1661.  She  belonged  to  the  great 
Hampshire  family  of  Kingsmill.  Her  father,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Kingsmill,  died  in  December  1660,  four  months 
before  she  was  born.  She  had  a  brother  and  sister.  Her 
mother,  a  Hazlewood  by  birth  and  also  an  Anne,  was 
married  again  in  October  1662  to  Sir  Thomas  Ogle. 
Lady  Kingsmill  was  then  thirty,  and  her  second  hus¬ 
band  twenty-four:  they  had  a  daughter,  Dorothy,  in 
the  following  year.  This  half-sister  of  Anne  Kingsmill, 
two  years  younger  than  herself,  is  the  ‘Teresa’  of  the 
tender  poem  ‘To  my  Sister  Ogle.’  Sister  Ogle  died, 
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unmarried,  in  1692,  leaving  in  her  will  ‘to  my  sister 
flinch  my  cabinet  and  5  yards  of  new  point.’ 

In  1664,  when  Anne  was  three,  her  mother  died;  and 
seven  years  later  her  stepfather,  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  died 
also.  No  doubt  Anne  Finch  lived  with  some  of  her 
many  connections,  who  naturally  brought  her  up  to  be 
married,  and  little  besides.  There  is  a  perceptible  tinge 
of  resentment  against  such  an  education  in  her  poetry; 
and  seeing  that  her  dreamland  was  one 

‘Where  no  dowry  e’er  was  paid. 

Where  no  jointure  e’er  was  made  .  .  .’ 

and  that  none  of  her  childhood  connections,  save  little 
‘Teresa,’  have  any  place  in  her  poetry,  we  may  imagine 
that  she  was  none  too  happy  as  a  girl.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  childish  recollections  on  which  she 
loved  to  dwell,  although  she  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
woman  who  might  have  been  expected  to  do  so:  and 
the  very  depth  of  her  devotion  to  Mary  of  Modena,  to 
whom  she  became  a  Maid  of  Honour  in  1683,  suggests 
that  the  fatherless  and  motherless  girl  found  in  her 
Royal  Mistress  an  object  of  which  her  affection  had 
previously  been  starved.  And  this  perhaps  will  explain 
the  persistence  with  which  her  loyal  lover.  Colonel 
Heneage  Finch,  Captain  of  Halberdiers  and  Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber  in  the  same  Royal  Household,  had 
to  woo  her  -  in  days  when  eligible  suitors  were  not 
lightly  put  aside  —  before 

‘his  constant  passion  found  the  art 
To  win  a  stubborn  and  ungrateful  heart.’ 

I  like  to  fancy  -  and  fancy  here  may  legitimately  be 
indulged  -  that  two  at  least  of  Mary  of  Modena’s 
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Maids  of  Honour,  Anne  Finch  and  that  Mistress  Anne 
Killigrew  whom  Dryden  immortalized,  formed  with 
their  Royal  Mistress  something  of  a  feminine  cabal. 
They  were,  I  think,  a  little  down  on  men,  and  perhaps 
the  notorious  liaison  between  the  Duke  of  York  and 
yet  a  third  Maid  of  Honour,  Catherine  Sedley  -  what 
simple  and  lovely  names !  —  made  them  adopt,  as  it 
were  in  defence  of  their  mistress,  a  distinctly  chilly 
attitude  to  wooers.  At  all  events  Anne  Finch  was  no 
heiress;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  she  aimed  higher 
than  the  son  and  uncle  of  an  Earl.  Besides  which,  it  is 
clean  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  her  character  to 
suppose  that  she  put  him  off  in  hope  of  something 
better.  And  what  we  know  of  Colonel  Heneage  Finch 
makes  it  certain  that  she  could  not  have  hoped  for  a 
goodlier  man  or  a  more  loving  husband.  The  pro¬ 
babilities  are  that  she  was,  though  not  quite  ‘stub¬ 
born  and  ungrateful,’  as  she  afterwards  made  out 
in  the  self-abasement  of  love,  discouraging  and  superior 
towards  his  advances.  Beautiful  I  am  positive  she  was, 
but,  alas!  a  little  of  the  blue-stocking  and  a  little  of  the 
man-hater,  and  she  did  not  believe  in  making  herself 
too  agreeable.  However,  the  Colonel  persisted,  and  she 
at  last  relented.  The  flag  once  lowered,  came  down 
with  a  run,  for  in  the  register  of  marriage  dated  May 
14th  1684,  in  which  the  Colonel  truthfully  described 
himself  as  a  ‘bachelor  aged  about  27  years,’  Anne 
Kingsmill  declared  that  she  was  ‘a  spinster  aged  about 
18  years,’  which  was  five  years  too  little.  Corruptio 
optimi  pessima,  will  say  the  feminists  at  this  shocking 
defection:  but  I,  like  Richard  Burton  in  like  circum¬ 
stances,  declare  roundly  that  I  admire  her  for  it.  There 
should  be  no  half-measures  in  love,  and  if  Anne  Kings- 
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mill  went  to  extremes  at  the  moment  she  first  indulged 
in  feminine  arts,  it  was  due  not  to  misplaced  enthusiasm, 
but  lack  of  practice. 

There  can  have  been,'  in  the  whole  history  of  love, 
few  happier  marriages  than  this  one,  even  though  it 
was  childless.  Thirty-nine  years  later,  when  Anne 
Finch  had  been  dead  three  years,  the  Earl  of  Winchil- 
sea  (as  Colonel  Finch  unexpectedly  became)  wrote 
against  the  date  of  his  marriage  in  a  little  private  diary, 
meant  for  no  eyes  but  his  own  and  God’s,  ‘Most  blessed 
day.’  There  is  no  gainsaying  such  evidence,  even  by 
the  professional  cynic;  but  it  really  does  no  more  than 
confirm  the  witness  of  the  poems  themselves.  If  it  is 
not  real  happy  married  love  that  speaks  in  the  most 
intimate  of  them  then  one  man’s  ear  for  the  voice  of 
true  emotion  is  hopelessly  at  fault.  The  situation  was, 
of  course,  a  little  unusual  for  an  aristocratic  couple  in 
those  days;  though  probably  the  fashionable  literature 
of  the  time  leads  us  to  think  it  rather  more  unusual 
than  it  actually  was.  Certainly,  Ardelia  (for  that 
was  her  poetical  name  for  herself,  given  with  an 
obvious,  and  probably  just,  allusion  to  ‘ardent’)  was 
whimsically  aware  of  a  certain  abnormality  about  the 
whole  proceeding  —  a  husband  who 

‘by  tenderest  proof  discovers 
They  err  who  say  that  husbands  can’t  be  lovers,’ 

and  a  wife  who  positively  shocks  Parnassus  by 
demanding  inspiration  for  a  love-poem  to  her  legal  lord 
and  master.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  Colonel 
Finch  found  separation  from  her  even  harder  to  bear 
than  she  did.  For  when  she  was  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
for  the  waters  in  the  summer  of  1685,  in  pursuit  of 
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assuagement  for  her  melancholy  or  spleen,  he  felt  so 
lonely  that  he  urged  her  to  return.  It  was  she  who  had 
to  be  firm,  as  appears  by  the  only  decipherable  stanza 
of  her  reply: 

‘Daphnis,  your  wish  no  more  repeat 
For  my  return,  nor  mourn  my  stay, 

Lest  my  wise  purpose  you  defeat 
And  urged  by  love  I  come  away. 

My  own  desires  I  can  resist 
But  blindly  yield  if  you  persist.’ 

This  was  in  the  year  after  the  marriage.  Anne  Finch 
had  left  the  service  of  Mary  of  Modena;  but  the  Colonel 
retained  his  posts  in  the  Duke  of  York’s  Household.  So 
they  lived  at  Westminster,  honourably  situated,  though 
not  affluent,  through  the  brief  and  troubled  reign  of 
their  master.  It  was,  we  may  guess,  in  Westminster, 
while  James  was  still  Duke  of  York,  that  she  had  heard 
‘unpaid  sailors,  and  hoarse  pleaders  brawl.’  When 
James  became  King  and  in  control  of  the  Treasury,  the 
sailors  had  no  need  to  clamour  for  their  pay.  He  was, 
she  declares  in  her  elegy  on  his  death, 

‘Open  to  all,  but  when  the  seaman  came. 

Known  by  his  face  and  greeted  by  his  name. 

Peculiar  smiles  and  praises  did  impart. 

To  all  his  prowess  and  desert: 

All  had  his  willing  hand,  the  seaman  had  his  heart. 

He,  born  an  Islander,  by  nature  knew 

Her  wooden  walls  her  strength, her  guard  the  naval  crew.’ 

And  yet  another  contrast  she  noted,  as  a  member  of  a 
royal  Household  well  might  do,  between  the  reign  of 
the  Merry  Monarch  and  his  more  conscientious  brother, 
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and  she  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  her  own  past  anxieties, 
when  she  writes: 

‘Weep  ye  attendants  who  composed  his  train 
And  no  observance  spent  in  vain 
Nor  ever  with  uneasy  fears 

Contracted  needful  debts  and  doubted  your  arrears.’ 

But  the  halcyon  days  of  paid  sailors  and  paid  salaries 
were  soon  over.  Three  brief  years  and  all  was  lost. 
James  and  his  queen  went  into  exile,  and  the  Finches, 
their  faithful  servants,  into  disgrace  and  poverty.  They 
became  ‘gentlefolk  in  reduced  circumstances.’  In  some 
verses  commiserating  with  Colonel  Finch  upon  his  gout, 
Ardelia  explains  that  he  was 

‘Not  rich  enough  to  soothe  the  bad  disease 
By  large  expenses  to  engage  his  stay, 

Nor  yet  so  poor  to  fright  the  gout  away.’ 

For  many  years  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  William  of  Orange,  and  thus  debarred  himself  for  his 
honour’s  sake  from  all  places  of  profit  and  emolument 
under  the  Crown.  Instead  of  a  soldier  he  became  per¬ 
force  a  student  of  warfare,  and  in  ‘The  Invitation  to 
Daphnis’  we  are  given  a  glimpse  of  him  poring  over  the 
mapsof  Mons  and  Namur.  Retirement  was  forced  upon 
them;  but  they  were  fit  for  retirement.  They  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  kindness  of  their  family  and  friends; 
but  their  family  and  friends  were  kind.  And  though  one 
may  easily  gather  from  Ardelia’s  poems  that  at  first  the 
position  of  poor  relation  was  trying,  one  gathers  with  no 
less  certainty  that  the  young  Earl  of  Winchilsea  behaved 
towards  them  as  a  sympathetic  kinsman  should  behave. 
At  last  the  unexpected  happened;  the  young  Earl  died 
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leaving  no  direct  heir,  and  Colonel  Finch  succeeded 
to  the  title.  He  put  on  flesh  -  the  notebook  records  his 
being  weighed  at  sixte'en  stone  -  became  one  of  the 
studious  antiquaries  of  the  time,  and  in  1717  was 
elected  President  of  their  learned  Society.  Three  years 
later,  on  August  5  1720,  the  Countess  of  Winchilsea 
died.  In  her  latter  years  she  had  published  anonymously 
her  Miscellany  Poems,  and  consorted  with  the  great  wits 
of  the  age,  Swift,  Pope,  Gay  and  Arbuthnot.  It  was 
said  that  either  Pope  or  Gay  satirized  her  as  a  blue¬ 
stocking  with  the  itch  for  scribbling  in  ‘Three  Hours 
after  Marriage,’  and  she  was  also  said  to  have  given 
offence  to  Gay  in  particular  by  saying  that  his  ‘Trivia’ 
showed  that  ‘he  was  more  proper  to  walk  before  a  chair 
than  to  ride  in  one.’  All  this  dubious  gossip  is  unin¬ 
teresting.  What  she  was  her  poems  sufficiently  declare; 
and,  if  we  set  her  poetical  gift  aside,  we  find  in  her  and 
her  husband  a  very  perfect  example  of  a  type  which 
though  it  grows  rarer,  is  assuredly  not  yet  extinct  in  the 
English  aristocracy:  true  ladies  and  true  gentlemen  who 
do  not  willingly  provide  paragraphs  for  the  gossip- 
columns,  nor  take  up  postures  innumerable  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  weekhes:  on  their  estates,  in  town,  in  the  Royal 
Household  itself,  which  they  generally  serve  at  some 
time  in  their  lives,  they  live  sequestered;  secret  charities, 
unpaid  services,  flow  from  them;  and  the  love  and 
honour  of  a  countryside  flows  to  them.  Their  felicity  is 
enviable,  but  not  envied,  because  they  have  deserved  it: 
in  word  and  deed,  in  courtesy  and  kindness,  they  re¬ 
member  that  ‘noblesse  oblige.’ 

★ 

Anne  Finch  was  truly  religious.  She  tasted  early  the 
mutability  of  human  fortunes;  and  as  Bossuet  said  of 


Queen  Henrietta  Maria;  ‘Elle-meme  a  su  profiter  de  ses 
malheurs  et  de  ses  disgraces  plus  qu’  elle  n’  avait  fait  de 
toute  sa  gloire.’  The  ‘Fragment’  plainly  records  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  her  soul,  and*  in  m^ny  other  of  her  poems  are  un¬ 
mistakable  traces  of  a  genuine  contemplative  piety. 
The  good  Bishop  Ken  was  her  friend  and  spiritual  guide. 
Thus,  though  in  virtue  of  the  nature-mysticism  which 
utters  itself  in  ‘A  Nocturnal  Reverie’  she  has  intelligibly 
been  called  the  precursor  of  the  English  Romantics,  she 
is  Romantic  with  an  essential  difference.  There  is  no 
trace  of  pantheism  in  her  attitude.  That  had  to  wait  for 
Rousseau  before  it  declared  itself.  And  that  same 
‘Nocturnal  Reverie,’  which  by  the  depth  and  directness 
of  its  nature-emotion  so  clearly  anticipates  the  Roman¬ 
tic  revival,  contains  at  the  end  a  line  which  makes  clear 
the  distinction  between  the  Countess  of  Winchilsea’s 
creed  and  that  of  her  more  famous  successors.  In  such  a 
moment  of  rapture,  she  says,  ‘the  free  soul’ 

‘Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like  her  own.’ 

Doubtless,  the  Countess  wrote  the  line  to  guard  herself 
against  being  misunderstood  by  other  people  and  by 
herself.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  thought  of  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  ‘Reverie’  with  that  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  ‘Tintern  Abbey’  to  understand  the  distinction 
between  orthodoxy  (which  we  may,  if  we  know  what  we 
are  about,  call  classicism)  and  romanticism  in  the 
matter  of  nature-poetry.  The  world  of  nature,  though 
she  loved  it  deeply,  was  still  the  inferior  world  for  the 
Countess;  the  soul  did  not  inhabit  there.  Only  there 
were  moments  when  it  could  delude  itself  into  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  did.  In  her  ‘recovered  moments’  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  she  must  wait  ‘till  heaven  be  known  in 
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heaven.’  The  ‘ineffable  recess’  was  not  approached 
even  in  the  most  ecstatic  of  her  earthly  thoughts. 

But  she  was  in  no  real  danger  of  sacrificing  this  life 
to  the  next.  She  was  acute  in  her  own  self-knowledge, 
and  was  quite  able  to  distinguish  a  mood  of  depression 
from  a  spiritual  discontent.  Her  curious  Pindaric  poem 
to  ‘The  Spleen,’  which  is  said  to  have  been  judged  the 
best  account  of  that  elusive  infirmity  by  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  doctors,  shows  that  she  had  discovered  for  herself 
or  inherited  the  sane  psychology  of  the  Orthodox  tradi¬ 
tion.  If  Cowper  or  Smart  had  had  her  religious  wisdom 
they  would  have  been  spared  much  suffering,  and  we 
might  have  gained  much  poetry. 

‘By  thee  Religion,  all  we  know 
That  should  enlighten  here  below. 

Is  veiled  in  darkness  and  perplexed. 

With  anxious  doubts  and  endless  scruples  vexed. 

And  some  restraint  implied  from  each  perverted  text; 
Whilst  Touch  not,  Taste  not  what  is  freely  given 
Is  but  thy  niggard  voice  disgracing  bounteous  heaven.’ 

That  is  religious  sanity,  condemning  Puritanism;  and 
the  Countess’s  religion  was  so  sweet  and  wholesome  that 
she  could  on  occasion,  as  in  the  last  lines  of  ‘The 
Apology,’  be  whimsical  about  it. 

The  genuine  love  of  nature  and  the  genuine 
Christian  piety  which  controlled  it  both  distinguished 
the  Countess  of  Winchilsea  from  contemporary  poets. 
Though  it  is  not  true  that  religion  and  the  love  of 
nature  are  necessarily  allied  (for  religion  can  become 
predominantly  intellectual),  it  probably  is  true  that  a 
genuine  nature-emotion  is  in  some  sort  religious:  so  that 
we  may  say  that  if  the  Countess  of  Winchilsea  had  not 
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been  pious  she  would  have  been  a  pantheist.  It  was  a 
very  good  thing  that  she  was  not:  for  pantheism  requires 
a  stronger  nature  than  hers  to  bear  it  out  to  the  end. 
Orthodoxy  remained  her  support,  and  nature  her 
solace;  and  thereby  she  found  much  happiness,  nor  was 
she  often  tempted  to  overtax  her  poetic  strength. 

That  was  not  great,  but  it  was  real.  At  her  best  she 
has  an  exquisite  sense  of  nuance,  and  a  simple  felicity 
in  expressing  it.  Such  phrases  as 

‘Silent  as  a  midnight  thought  .  .  .’ 
or 

‘Softer  than  love,  softer  than  light 
When  just  escaping  from  the  night  .  . 

linger  like  fragrance  in  the  memory.  They  are  a 
woman’s  phrases;  and  they  have  a  peculiar  perfection 
of  femininity.  For  a  slightly  different  and  perhaps  even 
more  characteristic  nuance,  of  beauty  tinged  with 
malice,  we  may  admire  the  two  astonishing  lines  from 
‘The  Spleen’: 

‘Nor  will  in  fading  silks  compose 
Faintly  the  inimitable  rose.’ 

That  is  the  nec  plus  ultra  of  feminine  poetry:  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  Countess  of  Winchilsea’s  lovely  gift, 
quintessentially  hers  because  it  is  shot  with  her  con¬ 
tempt  for 

‘The  dull  manage  of  a  servile  house.’ 

I  may  be  wrong;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  those 
lovely  lines  had  an  interesting  sequel.  They  are  the 
jewel  of  ‘The  Spleen’;  but  that  poem  contains  another 
striking  phrase: 
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‘Now  the  Jonquille  o’ercomes  the  feeble  brain; 

We  faint  beneath  the  aromatic  pain.’ 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  I  think  first  by  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse,  that  Pope  borrowed  the  phrase  for  his 
famous  line: 


‘Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain,’ 

But  what  I  suspect  is  that  Pope’s  line  came  wholly  from 
‘The  Spleen’ ;  and  that  he,  with  his  notable  flair  for  the 
excellent,  combined  in  his  memory  the  two  memorable 
phrases  — 

‘Faintly  the  inimitable  rose  .  .  .’ 

and 


‘Faint  beneath  the  aromatic  pain’ 

to  make  his  more  spectacular,  but  less  lovely,  line. 
Exquisite  is  the  word  for  Ardelia  at  her  best.  She  had 
a  genius  for  the  intangible.  Surely  nothing,  in  its  kind, 
was  ever  better  than  ‘A  Sigh’ :  it  is  a  sigh,  drawn  out  to 
a  lovely,  silvery  music,  lingering  on  the  air,  gay  and 
tender,  a  song,  if  ever  one  were,  for  a  lover  to  listen  to 
his  mistress  singing  in  a  shadowy  candle-lighted  room 
to  the  sound  of  a  harpsichord.  And  the  same  strange, 
simple  and  impalpable  gift  of  identifying  her  music  with 
her  theme  shines  out  unmistakably  in  her  little  poem 
to  the  nightingale.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
doubt  that  she  wrote  it  while  actually  listening  to  the 
nightingale’s  song,  or  that  she  was  speaking  the  simple 
truth  when  she  said: 

‘This  moment  is  thy  time  to  sing. 

This  moment  I  attend  to  praise 
And  set  my  numbers  to  thy  lays. 

Free  as  thine  shall  be  my  song. 

As  thy  music  short  or  long.’ 
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And  what  to  me  is  most  amazing  is  the  simplicity  with 
which  she  captures  the  veritable  voice,  the  authentic 
thrill. 

‘She  begins.  Let  all  be  still! 

Muse,  thy  promise  now  fulfil! 

Sweet,  oh  sweet,  still  sweeter  yet! 

Can  thy  words  such  accents  fit, 

Ganst  thou  syllables  refine. 

Melt  a  sense  that  shall  retain. 

Still  some  spirit  of  the  brain? 

’Twill  not  be!  then  change  thy  note; 

Let  division  shake  thy  throat  .  .  .’ 

There  is  nothing  in  it?  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not 
everything.  I  can  but  leave  it  to  the  delight  of  others 
whose  ear  for  poetry  is  not  wholly  unattuned  to  mine. 
But  that  the  Countess  of  Winchilsea  had  a  subtle  and 
instinctive  understanding  of  some  of  the  rarest  effects  of 
poetical  ‘music’  seems  to  me  indubitable:  and  for  a  sort 
of  external  corroboration  of  this  opinion  I  would  call  in 
evidence  the  fact  that  for  the  ‘musical’  theme  of  her 
‘Nocturnal  Reverie’  she  went  unerringly  to  the  lovely 
antiphon  of  the  final  scene  of ‘The  Merchant  of  Venice,’ 
‘On  such  a  night  .  .  .’ 

These  are  the  pinnacles  of  the  Countess  of  Win- 
chilsea’s  poetic  achievement.  ‘The  Sigh,’  and  ‘The 
Nightingale’  and  ‘A  Nocturnal  Reverie’  at  least  should 
be  in  every  anthology.  And,  for  yet  another  example 
of  what  I  have  called  her  sense  of  the  nuance,  and  one 
that  has  the  added  interest  of  showing  that  her  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  elusive  was  conscious,  there  are 
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the  beautiful  lines  which  Wordsworth  admired  and 
extracted  from  an  unequal  poem  : 

‘Deep  lines  of  honour  all  can  hit, 

Or  mark  out  a  superior  wit; 

Consummate  goodness  all  can  show 
And  where  such  graces  shine  below: 

But  the  more  tender  strokes  to  trace, 

To  express  the  promise  of  a  face 
When  but  the  dawnings  of  a  mind 
We  from  an  air  unripened  find. 

Which,  altering  as  new  moments  rise, 

The  pen  or  pencil’s  art  defies; 

When  flesh  and  blood  in  youth  appears 
Polished  like  what  our  marble  wears; 

Fresh  as  that  shade  of  opening  green 
Which  first  upon  our  groves  is  seen; 

Enlivened  by  a  harmless  fire 
And  brightened  by  each  gay  desire; 

These  nicer  touches  would  demand 
A  Cowley’s  or  a  Waller’s  hand  .  .  .’ 

But,  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
Countess  of  Winchilsea’s  weakness  as  a  poet.  She  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  diffuse,  to  add  touch  after  touch,  forgetful 
of  her  main  design.  In  this  she  reminds  me  of  another 
exquisite  minor  poet,  John  Clare.  That  is  only  to  say, 
what  no  one  would  have  doubted,  that  the  Countess 
of  Winchilsea  is  a  minor  poet.  But  major  poets  are  few, 
and  minor  poets  of  so  delicate  an  individuality  are 
not  very  numerous.  We  certainly  cannot  afford  that 
a  mind  so  gracious,  and  a  talent  so  delightful,  should 
any  longer  be  a  victim  of  the  iniquity  of  oblivion. 

The  same  self-knowledge  that  is  apparent  in  the 
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sanity  of  her  religion  is  revealed  also  in  her  power  of  de¬ 
tachment  from  her  own  poetry.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
she  carries  self-depreciation  too  far,  and  she  may  be 
suspected  rather  of  seeking  to  divert  criticism  than  of 
speaking  the  truth  from  her  heart  when  she  declared  of 
some  estimable  and  forgotten  contemporary  authoress 
that  she 

‘Of  each  sex  the  two  best  gifts  employed 
The  skill  to  write,  the  modesty  to  hide.’ 

If  anything  is  certain  upon  internal  evidence  it  is  that 
Ardelia  did  not  beheve  that  a  woman  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  a  writer.  Modesty  was  thrust  upon  her 
by  a  masculine  convention.  She  accepted  the  conven¬ 
tion,  but  she  did  not  like  it.  And  though  she  was  glad 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  kept  her  poetry  to  herself  and 
her  intimates,  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  thought  that 
she  was  glad  of  the  necessity. 

‘It  is  still  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  [she  wrote  in  later 
years],  that  I  was  not  so  far  abandoned  by  my  prudence, 
as  out  of  mistaken  vanity,  to  let  any  attempt  of  mine  in 
poetry  show  themselves  while  I  lived  in  such  a  public 
place  as  the  Court,  where  everyone  would  have  made 
their  remarks  on  a  versifying  Maid  of  Honour;  and  by 
far  the  greater  number  with  prejudice  if  not  contempt.’ 

And,  perhaps,  if  her  verses  had  been  more  in  accord 
with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  she  would  not  have  been 
so  reticent.  Although  she  was  witty,  and  although  she 
could  be  quite  effectively  satirical,  she  was  not  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  being  either.  The  attitude  must  have 
made  her  quite  formidable  as  a  young  lady  in  the 
society  of  her  day.  Wit  in  a  woman  could  be  accepted, 
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and  returned,  if  possible,  in  kind;  but  to  know  that  a 
woman  could  be  witty,  and  yet  rather  despised  her 
wit,  must  have  been  alarming.  It  called  for  all 
Colonel  Finch’s  good-humoured  pertinacity  to  fight  his 
way  past  the  barrier  which  a  kind  heart  and  an  original 
mind  had  set  about  themselves.  And  she  for  her  part 
was  quite  acutely  aware  that  her  mode  in  poetry  was 
not  that  of  the  moment.  She  imagines  the  fashionable 
critic  objecting: 

‘Oh,  stun  me  not  with  these  insipid  dreams. 

The  eternal  hush,  the  lullaby  of  streams; 

Which  still  (he  cries)  their  even  measures  keep 
Till  both  the  writers  and  the  readers  sleep  .  .  .’ 

‘Insipid  dreams’  is,  very  precisely,  what  the  wits  of  town 
would  have  called  her  best  poetry.  Its  tenuous,  in¬ 
tangible  beauty  would  have  escaped  them.  ‘Insipid’ 
probably  would  have  been  the  name  even  for  those  lines 
which  I  prefer  to  Pope’s  ‘improvement’  of  them.  (It 
was  the  age  of  ‘improvers’;  and  Ardelia  occasionally 
made  efforts  to  ‘improve’  herself.)  ‘Insipid,’  certainly, 
would  have  been  the  word  for  most  of  her  loveliest  lines: 
the  pellucid  couplet  on  first  love  - 

‘That  oft  I  sighed,  ere  yet  I  knew  the  cause. 

And  was  a  lover  ere  I  dreamed  I  was  .  .  .’ 

or  on  a  calm  sea  - 

‘For  smooth  it  lay  as  if  one  single  wave 

Made  all  the  sea,  nor  winds  that  sea  could  heave.* 

‘Insipid’  above  all  the  prayer,  which  she  knew  had  been 
granted,  of  her  ‘Petition  for  an  Absolute  Retreat’ : 
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‘Give  me  there  (since  Heaven  has  shown 
It  was  not  good  to  be  alone) 

A  partner  suited  to  my  mind, 

Solitary,  pleased,  and  kind; 

Who  partially  may  something  see 
Preferred  to  all  the  world  in  me.’ 

But  ‘insipid’  would  have  been  their  name  for  Words¬ 
worth  also,  whose  genius  finally  created  the  taste  for 
the  deficate  emotional  simplicity  which  he  enjoyed  in 
her  work.  This  simpHcity  is  the  simplicity  of  distinctly 
felt  emotion.  The  Countess  of  Winchilsea’s  contem¬ 
poraries  were  not  interested  in  distinct  emotions,  but  in 
distinct  ideas.  Neither  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  great 
poetry;  unless  we  are  to  argue  that  the  element  of 
thought  in  great  poetry  is  not  so  much  thought  as  the 
emotional  equivalent  of  thought.  I  do  not  myself  be¬ 
lieve  this  theory,  but  hold  to  one  which  there  is  no 
excuse  for  expounding  here.  Great  poetry  was  not  being 
written  in  the  Countess  of  Winchilsea’s  day.  But  hers, 
at  the  best,  was  authentic  poetry  of  distinct  emotion; 
and  that  will  keep  it  sweet  for  many  years  to  come. 
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ANNE,  COUNTESS  OF  WINGHILSEA 

POEMS 


The  Apology 

Tis  true,  I  write;  and  tell  me  by  what  rule 
I  am  alone  forbid  to  play  the  fool, 

To  follow  through  the  groves  a  wandering  muse 
And  feigned  ideas  for  my  pleasures  choose? 

Why  should  it  in  my  pen  be  held  a  fault. 

Whilst  Myra  paints  her  face,  to  paint  a  thought? 
Whilst  Lamia  to  the  manly  bumper  flies. 

And  borrowed  spirits  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

Why  should  it  be  in  me  a  thing  so  vain 
To  heat  with  poetry  my  colder  brain? 

But  I  write  ill,  and  therefore  should  forbear. 

Does  Flavia  cease  now  at  her  fortieth  year 
In  every  place  to  let  that  face  be  seen 
Which  all  the  town  rejected  at  fifteen? 

Each  woman  has  her  weakness;  mine  indeed 
Is  still  to  write,  though  hopeless  to  succeed. 

Nor  to  the  men  is  this  so  easy  found; 

Even  in  most  works  with  which  the  wits  abound 
(So  weak  are  all  since  our  first  breach  with  Heaven) 
There’s  less  to  be  applauded  than  forgiven. 
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The  Introdudion 

Did  I  my  lines  intend  for  public  view, 

How  many  censures  would  their  faults  pursue! 
Some  would,  because  such  words  they  do  affect, 
Cry  they’re  insipid,  empty,  incorrect. 

And  many  have  attained,  dull  and  untaught. 

The  name  of  wit,  only  by  finding  fault. 

True  judges  might  condemn  their  want  of  wit; 

And  all  might  say,  they’re  by  a  woman  writ. 

Alas!  a  woman  that  attempts  the  pen. 

Such  an  intruder  on  the  rights  of  men. 

Such  a  presumptuous  creature  is  esteemed. 

The  fault  can  by  no  virtue  be  redeemed. 

They  tell  us  we  mistake  our  sex  and  way; 

Good  breeding,  fashion,  dancing,  dressing,  play. 
Are  the  accomplishments  we  should  desire; 

To  write,  or  read,  or  think,  or  to  enquire. 

Would  cloud  our  beauty,  and  exhaust  our  time. 
And  interrupt  the  conquests  of  our  prime; 

Whilst  the  dull  manage  of  a  servile  house 
Is  held  by  some  our  utmost  art  and  use. 

Sure,  ’twas  not  ever  thus,  nor  are  we  told 
Fables,  of  women  that  excelled  of  old; 

To  whom,  by  the  diffusive  hand  of  heaven. 

Some  share  of  wit  and  poetry  was  given. 

On  that  glad  day,  on  which  the  Ark  returned. 

The  holy  pledge,  for  which  the  land  had  mourned. 
The  joyful  tribes  attend  it  on  the  way. 

The  Levites  do  the  sacred  charge  convey. 

Whilst  various  instruments  before  it  play; 

Here,  holy  virgins  in  the  concert  join. 

The  louder  notes  to  soften  and  refine, 
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And  with  alternate  verse  complete  the  hymn  divine. 

Lo!  the  young  poet,  after  God’s  own  heart, 

By  Him  inspired  and  taught  the  Muses’  art. 

Returned  from  conquest  a  bright  chorus  meets. 

That  sing  his  slain  ten  thousand  in  the  streets. 

In  such  loud  numbers  they  his  acts  declare. 

Proclaim  the  wonders  of  his  early  war. 

That  Saul  upon  the  vast  applause  does  frown. 

And  feels  its  mighty  thunder  shake  the  crown. 

What  can  the  threatened  judgment  now  prolong? 
Half  of  the  kingdom  is  already  gone: 

The  fairest  half,  whose  judgment  guides  the  rest. 

Have  David’s  empire  o’er  their  hearts  confessed. 

A  woman  here  leads  fainting  Israel  on. 

She  fights,  she  wins,  she  triumphs  with  a  song, 
Devout,  majestic,  for  the  subject  fit. 

And  far  above  her  arms,  exalts  her  wit. 

Then  to  the  peaceful,  shady  palm  withdraws. 

And  rules  the  rescued  nation  with  her  laws. 

How  are  we  fallen!  fallen  by  mistaken  rules. 

And  Education’s,  more  than  Nature’s  fools; 

Debarred  from  all  improvements  of  the  mind. 

And  to  be  dull,  expected  and  designed; 

And  if  some  one  would  soar  above  the  rest, 

With  warmer  fancy,  and  ambition  pressed. 

So  strong  the  opposing  faction  still  appears. 

The  hopes  to  thrive  can  ne’er  outweigh  the  fears. 

Be  cautioned,  then,  my  Muse,  and  still  retired; 

Nor  be  despised,  aiming  to  be  admired; 

Conscious  of  wants,  still  with  contracted  wing. 

To  some  few  friends,  and  to  thy  sorrows  sing. 

For  groves  of  laurel  thou  wert  never  meant: 

Be  dark  enough  thy  shades,  and  be  thou  there  content. 
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On  Myself 

Good  Heaven,  I  thank  thee,  since  it  was  designed 
I  should  be  framed  but  t)f  the  weaker  kind. 

That  yet  my  soul  is  rescued  from  the  love 
Of  all  those  trifles  which  their  passions  move. 
Pleasures,  and  praise,  and  plenty  have  with  me 
But  their  just  value.  If  allowed  they  be. 

Freely  and  thankfully  as  much  I  taste 
As  will  not  reason  or  religion  waste. 

If  they’re  denied,  I  on  myself  can  live 

And  slight  those  aids  unequal  chance  does  give. 

When  in  the  sun,  my  wings  can  be  displayed. 

And  in  retirement,  I  can  bless  the  shade. 
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To  Death 


O  King  of  Terrors,  whose  unbounded  sway 
All  that  have  life  must  certainly  obey; 

The  king,  the  priest,  the  prophet,  all  are  thine. 
Nor  would  e’en  God  (in  flesh)  thy  stroke  decline. 
My  name  is  on  thy  roll,  and  sure  I  must 
Increase  thy  gloomy  kingdom  in  the  dust. 

My  soul  at  this,  no  apprehension  feels. 

But  trembles  at  thy  swords,  thy  racks,  thy  wheels 
The  scorching  fevers  which  distract  the  sense. 
And  snatch  us  raving,  unprepared  from  hence; 

At  thy  contagious  darts,  that  wound  the  heads 
Of  weeping  friends  who  wait  at  dying  beds. 

Spare  these,  and  let  thy  time  be  when  it  will; 

My  business  is  to  die,  and  thine  to  kill. 

Gently  thy  fatal  sceptre  on  me  lay, 

And  take  to  thy  cold  arms,  insensibly,  thy  prey. 
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An  Invocation  to  Sleep 

How  shall  I  woo  thee,  gentle  rest, 

To  a  sad  mind  with  cares  oppressed? 

By  what  soft  means  shall  I  invite 
Thy  powers  into  my  soul  to-night? 

Yet,  gentle  sleep,  if  thou  wilt  come. 
Such  darkness  shall  prepare  the  room 
As  thy  own  palace  overspreads 
(Thy  palace,  stored  with  peaceful  beds) 
And  silence  too  shall  on  thee  wait. 
Deep,  as  in  the  Turkish  state; 

Whilst  still  as  death  I  will  be  found. 
My  arms  by  one  another  bound; 

And  my  dull  lids  so  closed  shall  be 
As  if  already  sealed  by  thee. 

Thus  I’ll  dispose  the  outward  part. 
Would  I  could  quiet  too  my  heart! 

But,  in  its  overburthened  stead. 

Behold  I  offer  thee  my  head. 

My  head  I  better  can  command, 

And  that  I  bow  beneath  thy  hand. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  heretofore 
Our  first  great  father  gave  thee  more. 
When  on  a  flowery  bank  he  lay 
And  did  thy  strictest  laws  obey: 

For,  to  compose  his  lovely  bride. 

He  yielded  not  alone  his  side. 

But,  if  we  judge  by  the  event. 

Half  of  his  heart  too  with  it  went. 
Which,  wakened,  drew  him  soon  away 
To  Eve’s  fair  bosom,  where  it  lay. 
Pleased  to  admit  his  rightful  claim 
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And  tending  still  towards  whence  it  came. 

Then,  gentle  sleep,  expect  from  me 
No  more  than  I  have  proffered  thee; 

For  if  thou  wilt  not  hear  my  prayers 
Till  I  have  vanquished  all  my  cares, 

Thou’lt  stay  till  kinder  death  supplies  thy  place. 
The  surer  friend,  though  with  the  harsher  face. 
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To  Melancholy 

At  last,  my  old,  inveterate  foe. 

No  opposition  shalt  thou  know. 

Since  I,  by  struggling,  can  obtain 
Nothing,  but  increase  of  pain, 

I  will  at  last  no  more  do  so. 

Though  I  confess  I  have  applied 
Sweet  mirth,  and  music,  and  have  tried 
A  thousand  other  arts  beside. 

To  drive  thee  from  my  darkened  breast. 

Thou,  who  hast  banished  all  my  rest. 

But  though  sometimes  a  short  reprieve  they  gave. 
Unable  they,  and  far  too  weak,  to  save; 

All  arts  to  quell,  did  but  augment  thy  force. 

As  rivers  checked,  break  with  a  wilder  course. 


Friendship  I  to  my  heart  have  laid. 

Friendship,  the  applauded  sovereign  aid. 

And  thought  that  charm  so  strong  would  prove. 

As  to  compel  thee  to  remove; 

And  to  myself  I  boasting  said. 

Now  I  a  conqueror  sure  shall  be, 

The  end  of  all  my  conflicts  see. 

And  noble  triumph  wait  on  me; 

My  dusky,  sullen  foe  will  sure 
Ne’er  this  united  charge  endure. 

But,  leaning  on  this  reed,  ev’n  whilst  I  spoke, 

It  pierced  my  hand,  and  into  pieces  broke. 

Still  some  new  object,  or  new  interest  came 
And  loosed  the  bonds,  and  quite  dissolved  the 
claim. 
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These  failing,  I  invoked  a  Muse, 

And  poetry  would  often  use 
To  guard  me  from  the  tyrant  power; 

And  to  oppose  thee,  every  hour 
New  troops  of  fancies  did  I  choose. 

Alas!  in  vain,  for  all  agree 
To  yield  me  captive  up  to  thee. 

And  heaven  alone  can  set  me  free. 

Thou  through  my  life  wilt  with  me  go. 

And  make  the  passage  sad,  and  slow. 

All  that  could  e’er  thy  ill-got  rule  invade. 

Their  useless  arms  before  thy  feet  have  laid; 

The  fort  is  thine,  now  ruined  all  within. 

Whilst  by  decays  without,  thy  conquest  too  is  seen. 
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An  Enquiry  after  Peace 

Peace!  where  art  thou  to  be  found? 
Where  in  all  the  spacious  round, 

May  thy  footsteps  be  pursued? 

Where  may  thy  calm  seats  be  viewed? 
On  some  mountain  dost  thou  lie, 
Serenely  near  the  ambient  sky. 

Smiling  at  the  clouds  below. 

Where  rough  storms  and  tempests  grow? 
Or  in  some  retired  plain. 

Undisturbed  dost  thou  remain? 

Where  no  angry  whirlwinds  pass. 

Where  no  floods  oppress  the  grass. 

High  above,  or  deep  below. 

Fain  I  thy  retreat  would  know. 

Fain  I  thee  alone  would  find. 

Balm  to  my  o’erwearied  mind. 

Since  what  here  the  world  enjoys. 

Or  our  passions  most  employs 
Peace  opposes,  or  destroys. 

Pleasure’s  a  tumultuous  thing. 

Busy  still,  and  still  on  wing; 

Flying  swift  from  place  to  place. 

Darting  from  each  beauteous  face; 

From  each  strongly  mingled  bowl 
Through  the  inflamed  and  restless  soul. 
Sovereign  power  who  fondly  craves 
But  himself  to  pomp  enslaves. 

Stands  the  envy  of  mankind. 

Peace  in  vain  attempts  to  find. 

Thirst  of  wealth  no  quiet  knows. 

But  near  the  death-bed  fiercer  grows; 
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Wounding  men  with  secret  stings, 

For  evils  it  on  others  brings. 

War  who  not  discreetly  shuns, 

Thorough  life  the  gauntlet  runs. 

Swords,  and  pikes,  and  waves,  and  flames. 
Each  their  stroke  against  him  aims. 

Love  (if  such  a  thing  there  be) 

Is  all  despair,  or  ecstasy. 

Poetry’s  the  feverish  fit. 

The  o’erflowing  of  unbounded  wit.  .  .  . 


P.C.W 
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Fragment 

So  here  confined,  ^nd  but  to  female  clay, 

Ardelia’s  soul  mistook  the  rightful  way: 

Whilst  the  soft  breeze  of  pleasure’s  tempting  air 
Made  her  believe  felicity  was  there, 

And,  basking  in  the  warmth  of  early  time. 

To  vain  amusements  dedicate  her  prime; 

Ambition  next  allured  her  towering  eye. 

For  Paradise,  she  heard,  was  placed  on  high. 

Then  thought,  the  Court  with  all  its  glorious  show 
Was  sure  above  the  rest,  and  Paradise  below. 

There  placed,  too  soon  the  flaming  sword  appeared. 
Removed  those  powers,  whom  justly  she  revered. 
Adhered  to  in  their  wreck,  and  in  their  ruin  shared. 
Now  by  the  wheel’s  inevitable  round. 

With  them  thrown  prostrate  to  the  humble  ground. 
No  more  she  takes  (instructed  by  that  fall) 

For  fixed,  or  worth  her  thought,  this  rolling  ball; 
Towards  a  more  certain  station  she  aspires. 
Unshaken  by  revolts,  and  owns  no  less  desires. 

But  all  in  vain  are  prayers,  ecstatic  thoughts. 
Recovered  moments,  and  retracted  faults, 
Retirement,  which  the  world  moroseness  calls. 
Abandoned  pleasures  in  monastic  walls 
These,  but  at  distance,  towards  that  purpose  tend, 
The  lowly  means  to  an  exalted  end; 

Which  He  must  perfect  who  allots  her  stay. 

And,  that  accomplished,  will  direct  the  way. 

Pity  her  I'estless  cares  and  weary  strife. 

And  point  some  issue  to  escaping  life; 

Which  so  dismissed,  no  pen  nor  human  speech 
^  Wye  College  in  Kent,  formerly  a  Priory. 
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The  ineffable  recess  can  ever  teach; 

The  expanse,  the  light,  the  harmony,  the  throng. 

The  bride’s  attendance,  and  the  bridal  song. 

The  numerous  mansions,  and  the  immortal  tree. 

No  eye,  unpurged  by  death,  must  ever  see. 

Or  waves  which  through  that  wondrous  city  roll. 

Rest  then  content,  my  too  impatient  soul! 

Observe  but  here  the  easy  precepts  given. 

Then  wait  with  cheerful  hope  till  heaven  be  known  in 
heaven. 
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The  Change 

Poor  river,  now  thou  art  almost  dry, 

What  nymph  or  'swain  will  near  thee  lie? 

Since  brought  alas!  to  sad  decay. 

What  flocks  or  herds  will  near  thee  stay? 

The  swans  that  sought  thee  in  thy  pride 
Now  on  new  streams  forgetful  ride: 

And  fish  that  in  thy  bosom  lay 
Choose  in  more  prosperous  floods  to  play. 

All  leave  thee,  now  thy  ebb  appears. 

To  waste  thy  sad  remains  in  tears; 

Nor  will  thy  mournful  murmurs  heed. 

Fly,  wretched  stream,  with  all  thy  speed; 

Amongst  those  solid  rocks  thy  griefs  bestow; 

For  friends  like  those,  alas!  thou  ne’er  didst  know. 

And  thou,  poor  sun,  that  sat’st  on  high. 

But  late  the  pleasure  of  the  sky. 

What  flower,  though  by  thy  influence  born. 

Now  clouds  prevail,  will  towards  thee  turn? 

Now  darkness  sits  upon  thy  brow. 

What  Persian  votary  will  bow? 

What  river  will  thy  smiles  reflect. 

Now  that  no  beams  thou  canst  direct? 

By  watery  vapours  overcast. 

Who  thinks  upon  thy  glories  past? 

If  present  light  nor  heat  we  get. 

Unheeded  thou  mayst  rise  and  set. 

Not  all  the  past  can  one  adorer  keep; 

Fall,  wretched  sun,  to  the  more  faithful  deep. 

Nor  do  thou,  lofty  structure,  boast. 

Since  undermined  by  time  and  frost: 
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Since  thou  canst  no  reception  give, 

In  untrod  meadows  thou  mayst  live. 

None  from  his  ready  road  will  turn 
With  thee  thy  wretched  change  to  mourn. 
Not  the  soft  nights,  or  cheerful  days 
Thou  hast  bestowed,  can  give  thee  praise. 
No  lusty  tree  that  near  thee  grows 
(Though  it  beneath  thy  shelter  rose) 

Will  to  thy  age  a  staff  become; 

Fall,  wretched  building,  to  thy  tomb. 

Thou  and  thy  painted  roofs  in  ruin  mixed. 
Fall  to  the  earth,  for  that  alone  is  fixed. 

The  same,  poor  man,  the  same  must  be 
Thy  fate,  now  Fortune  frowns  on  thee. 

Her  favour  everyone  pursues. 

And,  losing  her,  thou  all  must  lose. 

No  love,  sown  in  thy  prosperous  days. 

Can  fruit  in  this  cold  season  raise: 

No  benefit,  by  thee  conferred, 

Can  in  this  time  of  storms  be  heard. 

All  from  thy  troubled  waters  run; 

Thy  stooping  fabric  all  men  shun. 

All  do  thy  clouded  looks  decline. 

As  if  thou  ne’er  didst  on  them  shine. 

O  wretched  man,  to  other  worlds  repair. 
For  faith  and  gratitude  are  only  there. 
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A  Letter  to  Daphnis 

T  his  to  the  crown  and  blessing  of  my  life, 

The  much  loved  husband  of  a  happy  wife; 

To  him  whose  constant  passion  found  the  art 
To  win  a  stubborn  and  ungrateful  heart, 

And  to  the  world  by  tenderest  proof  discovers 
They  err,  who  say  that  husbands  can’t  be  lovers. 
With  such  return  of  passion  as  is  due, 

Daphnis  I  love,  Daphnis  my  thoughts  pursue; 
Daphnis,  my  hopes  and  joys  are  bounded  all  in  you. 
Even,  I  for  Daphnis’  and  my  promise’  sake. 

What  I  in  women  censure,  undertake. 

But  this  from  love,  not  vanity,  proceeds; 

You  know  who  writes,  and  I  who  ’tis  that  reads. 
Judge  not  my  passion  by  my  want  of  skill: 

Many  love  well,  though  they  express  it  ill; 

And  I  your  censure  could  with  pleasure  bear. 

Would  you  but  soon  return,  and  speak  it  here. 

April  2nd,  1685 
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To  Mr.  F.,  now  Earl  of  Winchilsea 

{who,  going  abroad,  had  desired  Ardelia  to  write  some  verses 
upon  whatever  subject  she  thought  fit,  against  his  return  in 

the  evening) 

No  sooner,  Flavio,  was  you  gone, 

But,  your  injunction  thought  upon, 

Ardelia  took  the  pen; 

Designing  to  perform  the  task 
Her  Flavio  did  so  kindly  ask. 

Ere  he  returned  agen. 

Unto  Parnassus  straight  she  sent. 

And  bid  the  messenger  that  went 
Unto  the  Muses’  court 
Assure  them  she  their  aid  did  need. 

And  begged  they’d  use  their  utmost  speed. 
Because  the  time  was  short. 

The  hasty  summons  was  allowed; 

And,  being  well  bred,  they  rose  and  bowed. 

And  said  they’d  post  away; 

That  well  they  did  Ardelia  know. 

And  that  no  female’s  voice  below 
They  sooner  would  obey: 

That  many  of  the  rhyming  train. 

On  like  occasions,  sought  in  vain 
Their  industry  to  excite; 

But  for  Ardelia  all  they’d  leave; 

(Thus  flattering  can  the  Muse  deceive 
And  wheedle  us  to  write) 
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But,  since  there  was  such  haste  required, 

To  know  the  subject  ’twas  desired 
On  which  they  must  infuse; 

That  they  might  temper  words  and  rules. 

And  with  their  counsel  carry  tools. 

As  country  doctors  use. 

Wherefore,  to  cut  off  all  delays, 

’Twas  soon  replied,  A  husband’s  praise. 
Though  in  these  looser  times, 

Ardelia  gladly  would  rehearse  - 
A  husband’s,  who  indulged  her  verse. 

And  now  required  her  rhymes. 

A  husband!  echoed  all  around; 

And  to  Parnassus  sure  that  sound 
Had  never  yet  been  sent; 

Amazement  in  each  face  was  read. 

In  haste  the  affrighted  sisters  fled. 

And  unto  council  went. 

Erato  cried.  Since  Grizel’s  days. 

Since  Troy  Town  pleased,  and  Chevy  Chase, 
No  such  design  was  known; 

And  ’twas  their  business  to  take  care 
It  reached  not  to  the  public  ear. 

Or  got  about  the  town  : 

Nor  came  where  evening  beaux  were  met 
O’er  billet  doux  and  chocolate. 

Lest  it  destroyed  the  house; 

For  in  that  place  who  could  dispense 
(That  wore  his  clothes  with  common  sense) 
With  mention  of  a  spouse? 
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’Twas  put  unto  the  vote  at  last, 

And  in  the  negative  it  past, 

None  to  her  aid  should  move; 

Yet  since  Ardelia  was  a  friend, 

Excuses  ’twas  agreed  to  send, 

Which  plausible  might  prove: 

That  Pegasus  of  late  had  been 
So  often  rid  through  thick  and  thin 
With  neither  fear  nor  wit; 

In  panegyric  been  so  spurred. 

He  could  not  from  the  stall  be  stirred. 
Nor  would  endure  the  bit. 

Melpomene  had  given  a  bond 
By  the  new  house  alone  to  stand 
And  write  of  war  and  strife; 

Thalia,  she  had  taken  fees 
And  stipends  from  the  patentees 
And  durst  not  for  her  life. 

Urania  only  liked  the  choice; 

Yet  not  to  thwart  the  public  voice, 

She  whispering  did  impart: 

They  need  no  foreign  aid  invoke, 

No  help  to  draw  a  moving  stroke. 

Who  dictate  from  the  heart. 

Enough!  the  pleased  Ardeha  cried; 

And  slighting  every  Muse  beside. 
Consulting  now  her  breast. 

Perceived  that  every  tender  thought. 
Which  from  abroad  she’d  vainly  sought. 
Did  there  in  silence  rest; 
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And  should  unmoved  that  post  maintain, 
Till  in  his  quick  return  again, 

Met  in  some  neighbouring  grove 
Where  vice  nor  vanity  appear, 

Her  Flavio  them  alone  might  hear 
In  all  the  sounds  of  love. 

For,  since  the  world  does  so  despise 
Hymen’s  endearments  and  its  ties, 

They  should  mysterious  be; 

Till  we  that  pleasure  too  possess. 

Which  makes  their  fancied  happiness. 

Of  stolen  secrecy. 
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An  Invitation  to  Daphnis 

( To  leave  his  study  and  usual  employments  -  Mathematics, 
Paintings,  etc.  -  and  to  take  the  pleasures  of  the  fields  with 

Ardelia) 

When  such  a  day  blessed  the  Arcadian  plain, 

Warm  without  sun,  and  shady  without  rain. 

Fanned  by  an  air,  that  scarcely  bent  the  flowers. 

Or  waved  the  woodbines  on  the  summer  bowers. 

The  nymphs  disordered  beauty  could  not  fear. 

Nor  ruffling  winds  uncurled  the  shepherd’s  hair. 

On  the  fresh  grass  they  trod  their  measures  light. 

And  a  long  evening  made,  from  moon  to  night. 

Come  then,  my  Daphnis,  from  those  cares  descend 
Which  better  may  the  winter  season  spend. 

Come,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  fields  survey. 

And  through  the  groves  with  your  Ardelia  stray. 

Reading  the  softest  poetry  refuse. 

To  view  the  subjects  of  each  rural  muse; 

Nor  let  the  busy  compasses  go  round. 

When  faery  circles  better  mark  the  ground. 

Rich  colours  on  the  vellum  cease  to  lay. 

When  every  lawn  much  nobler  can  display. 

When  on  the  dazzling  poppy  may  be  seen 
A  glowing  red,  exceeding  your  carmine; 

And  for  the  blue  that  o’er  the  sea  is  borne, 

A  brighter  rises  in  our  standing  corn. 

Come  then,  my  Daphnis,  and  the  fields  survey. 

And  through  the  groves  with  your  Ardelia  stray. 

Come,  and  let  Sanson’s  World  no  more  engage. 
Although  he  gives  a  kingdom  in  a  page; 
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O’er  all  the  universe  his  lines  may  go, 

And  not  a  clime  like  temperate  Britain  show. 

Come  then,  my  Daphnis,  and  her  fields  survey. 
And  through  the  groves  with  your  Ardelia  stray. 

Nor  plead  that  you’re  ifiimured  and  cannot  yield. 
That  mighty  bastions  keep  you  from  the  field; 
Think  not,  though  lodged  in  Mons,  or  in  Namur, 
You’re  from  my  dangerous  attacks  secure. 

No,  Louis  shall  his  falling  conquests  fear. 

When  by  succeeding  couriers  he  shall  hear 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  are  drawn  down 
To  storm  each  fort  and  take  in  every  town. 
Vauban  the  Orphean  lyre  to  mind  shall  call. 

That  drew  the  stones  to  the  old  Theban  wall. 

And  make  no  doubt,  if  it  against  him  play. 

They,  from  his  works,  will  fly  as  fast  away. 

Which  to  prevent,  he  shall  to  peace  persuade. 

Of  strong  confederate  syllables  afraid. 

Come  then,  my  Daphnis,  and  the  fields  survey. 
And  through  the  groves  with  your  Ardelia  stray. 

Come,  and  attend,  how  as  we  walk  along. 

Each  cheerful  bird  shall  treat  us  with  a  song. 

Not  such  as  fops  compose,  where  wit,  nor  art. 

Nor  plainer  nature,  ever  bear  a  part; 

The  crystal  springs  shall  murmur  as  we  pass. 

But  not  like  courtiers,  sinking  to  disgrace; 

Nor  shall  the  louder  rivers,  in  their  fall. 

Like  unpaid  sailors,  or  hoarse  pleaders,  brawl; 

But  all  shall  form  a  concert  to  delight. 

And  all  to  peace,  and  all  to  love  invite. 

Come  then,  my  Daphnis,  and  the  fields  survey. 
And  through  the  groves  with  your  Ardelia  stray. 
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As  Baucis  and  Philemon  spent  their  lives, 

Of  husbands  he,  the  happiest  she  of  wives. 

When  through  the  painted  meads  their  way  they 
sought. 

Harmless  in  act  and  unperplexed  in  thought. 

Let  us,  my  Daphnis,  rural  joy  pursue. 

And  courts  and  camps  not  even  in  fancy  view. 

So,  let  us  through  the  groves,  my  Daphnis,  stray, 
And  so,  the  pleasures  of  the  fields  survey. 
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To  my  Sister  Ogle 

When,  dear  Teresa,  shall  I  be 
By  Heaven  again  restored  to  you? 

Thus,  if  once  more  your  face  I  see, 

Thus  our  lost  pleasures  we’ll  renew. 

Our  yesterday,  when  kindly  past. 

Shall  teach  how  this  should  be  enjoyed. 
And  urge  to-morrow’s  eager  haste. 

As  longing  to  be  thus  employed. 

Time  shall  pay  back  the  years  and  hours 
That  in  our  absence  posted  by; 

Time  shall  submit  to  friendship’s  powers. 
And,  as  we  please,  shall  rest  or  fly. 

The  sun  that  stood  to  look  on  war. 

And  lengthened  out  that  fatal  day. 

For  kindness  more  engaging  far. 

Will  longer,  sure,  his  fall  delay. 

At  last,  when  fate  the  word  shall  give. 
That  we  no  longer  here  below 
This  soft,  endearing  life  shall  live. 

In  triumph  we’ll  together  go. 

New  arts  to  find,  new  joys  to  try. 

The  height  of  friendship  to  improve; 

’Tis  worth  our  pains,  and  fears  to  die. 
To  learn  new  mysteries  of  love. 

December  31,  1688 
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Friendship 

[between  Ardelia  and  Ephelia) 

Eph.  What  Friendship  is,  Ardelia,  show. 

Ard.  ’Tis  to  love  as  I  love  you. 

Eph.  This  account,  so  short  (though  kind) 
Suits  not  my  enquiring  mind. 
Therefore  farther  now  repeat: 

What  is  Friendship  when  complete? 
Ard.  ’Tis  to  share  all  joy  and  grief; 

’Tis  to  lend  all  due  relief 

From  the  tongue,  the  heart,  the  hand; 

’Tis  to  mortgage  house  and  land; 

For  a  friend  be  sold  a  slave; 

’Tis  to  die  upon  a  grave 
If  a  friend  do  therein  lie. 

Eph.  This  indeed,  through  carried  high; 

This,  though  more  than  e’er  was  done 
Underneath  the  rolling  sun. 

This  has  all  been  said  before. 

Can  Ardelia  say  no  more? 

Ard.  Words  indeed  no  more  can  show: 

But  ’tis  to  love  as  I  love  you. 
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Ardelia’s  Answer  to  Ephelia 

[who  had  invited  her  to  corrie  to  town:  reflecting  on  the 
coquetterie  and  detracting  humour  of  the  age) 

Me,  dear  Ephelia,  me  in  vain  you  court 
With  all  your  powerful  influence  to  resort 
To  that  great  town,  where  Friendship  can  but  have 
The  few  spare  hours  which  meaner  pleasures  leave. 
No!  let  some  shade,  or  your  large  palace  be 
Our  place  of  meeting,  love  and  liberty. 

To  thoughts  and  words  and  all  endearments  free. 

But  to  those  walls  excuse  my  slow  repair 
Who  have  no  business,  or  diversion  there. 

No  dazzling  beauty  to  attract  the  gaze 
Of  wandering  crowds  to  my  applauded  face; 

Nor  to  my  little  wit  the  ill  nature  joined 
To  pass  a  general  censure  on  mankind: 

To  call  the  young  and  unaffected,  fools; 

Dull,  all  the  grave,  that  live  by  moral  rules; 

To  say  the  soldier  brags,  who,  asked,  declares 
The  nice  escapes  and  dangers  of  his  wars. 

The  poet’s  vain  that  knows  his  unmatched  worth. 
And  dares  maintain  what  the  best  Muse  brings  forth: 
Yet  this  the  humour  of  the  age  is  grown 
And  only  conversation  of  the  town. 

In  satire  versed  and  sharp  detraction  be. 

And  you’re  accomplished  for  all  company. 

When  my  last  visit  I  to  London  made 
Me  to  Almeria  wretched  chance  betrayed; 

The  fair  Almeria,  in  this  art  so  known. 

That  she  discerns  all  failings  but  her  own. 

With  a  loud  welcome  and  a  strict  embrace. 

Kisses  on  kisses,  in  a  public  place, 
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She  extorts  a  promise  that  next  day  I  dine 
With  her  who  for  my  sight  did  hourly  pine, 

And  wonders  how  so  far  I  can  remove 

From  the  beau  monde,  and  the  dull  country  love; 

Yet  vows,  if  but  an  afternoon  ’twould  cost, 

To  see  me  there  she  could  resolve  almost 
To  quit  the  town  and  for  that  time  be  lost. 

My  word  I  keep;  we  dine,  then  rising  late. 

Take  coach  which  long  had  waited  at  the  gate; 
About  the  streets  a  tedious  ramble  go 
To  see  this  monster,  or  that  waxwork  show. 

Or  anything  that  may  the  time  bestow. 

When  by  a  church  we  pass,  I  ask  to  stay. 

Go  in,  and  my  devotions  humbly  pay 
To  that  great  Power  whom  all  the  wise  obey. 

Whilst  the  gay  thing,  light  as  her  feathered  dress. 
Flies  round  the  coach,  and  does  each  cushion 
press, 

Thrqugh  every  glass  her  several  graces  shows; 

This  does  her  face,  and  that  her  shape  expose 
To  envying  beauties  and  admiring  beaux. 

One  stops,  and  as  expected  all  extols. 

Clings  to  the  door,  and  on  his  elbow  lolls. 

Thrusts  in  his  head,  at  once  to  view  the  fair. 

And  keeps  his  curls  from  discomposing  air. 

Then  thus  proceeds  : 

‘My  wonder  it  is  grown 
To  find  Almeria  here,  and  here  alone. 

Where  are  the  nymphs  that  round  you  used  to 
crowd, 

Of  your  long  courted  approbation  proud. 

Learning  from  you  how  to  erect  their  hair. 

And  in  perfection  all  their  habit  wear, 
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To  place  a  patch  in  some  peculiar  way 
That  may  an  unmarked,  smile  to  sight  betray 
And  the  vast  genius  of  the  sex  display?’ 

‘Pity  me  then,’  she  cries,  ‘and  learn  the  fate 
That  makes  me  porter  to  a  temple  gate. 

Ardelia  came  to  town  some  weeks  ago 
Who  does  on  books  her  rural  hours  bestow 
And  is  so  rustic  with  her  clothes  and  mien, 

’Tis  with  her  ungenteel  but  to  be  seen 
Did  not  a  long  acquaintance  plead  excuse; 

Besides,  she  likes  no  wit  that’s  now  in  use. 

Despises  courtly  vice,  and  plainly  says 
That  sense  and  nature  should  be  found  in  plays. 
And  therefore  none  will  e’er  be  bought  to  see 
But  those  of  Dryden,  Etherege  and  Lee, 

And  some  few  authors,  old  and  dull  to  me. 

To  her  I  did  engage  my  coach  and  day. 

And  here  must  wait,  while  she  within  does  pray. 

Ere  twelve  was  struck  she  calls  me  from  my  bed. 
Not  once  observes  how  well  my  toilet’s  spread; 

Then  drinks  the  fragrant  tea  contented  up. 

Without  a  compliment  upon  the  cup. 

Though  to  the  ships  for  the  first  choice  I  steered 
Through  such  a  storm  as  the  stout  bargemen  feared. 
Lest  that  a  praise,  which  I  have  long  engrossed. 

Of  the  best  china  equipage  be  lost. 

Of  fashions  now  and  colours  I  discoursed. 

Detected  shops  that  would  expose  the  worst. 

What  silks,  what  lace,  what  ribans  she  must  have. 
And  by  my  own  an  ample  pattern  gave. 

To  which  she  cold  and  unconcerned  replied, 

“I  deal  with  one  that  does  all  these  provide. 

Having  of  other  cares  enough  beside; 
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And  in  a  cheap,  or  an  ill-chosen  gown, 

Can  value  blood  that’s  nobler  than  my  own. 

And  therefore  hope  myself  not  to  be  weighed 
By  gold  or  silver  on  my  garments  laid; 

Or  that  my  wit  or  judgment  should  be  read 
By  an  uncommon  colour  on  my  head.”  ’ 

‘Stupid,  and  dull,’  the  shrugging  zany  cries; 
When,  service  ended,  me  he  moving  spies. 

Hastes  to  conduct  me  out  and  in  my  ear 
Drops  some  vile  praise  too  low  for  her  to  hear; 
Which  to  avoid  more  than  the  begging  throng, 

I  reach  the  coach,  that  swiftly  rolls  along 
Lest  to  Hyde  Park  we  should  too  late  be  brought 
And  lose  ere  night  an  hour  of  finding  fault. 

Arrived,  she  cries: 

‘That  awkward  creature  see, 

A  fortune  born,  and  would  a  beauty  be 
Could  others  but  believe  as  fast  as  she.’ 

Round  me  I  look  some  monster  to  descry 
Whose  wealthy  acres  must  a  title  buy. 

Support  my  Lord,  and  be,  since  his  have  failed, 
With  the  high  shoulder,  on  his  race  entailed; 

When  to  my  sight  a  lovely  face  appears. 

Perfect  in  everything  but  growing  years. 

This  I  defend,  to  do  my  judgment  right. 

‘Can  you  dispraise  a  skin  so  smooth,  so  white. 

That  blush  which  o’er  such  well-turned  cheeks  does  rise. 
That  look  of  youth,  and  those  enliven’d  eyes?’ 

She  soon  replies: 

‘That  skin  which  you  admire 
Is  shrunk  and  sickly,  could  you  view  it  nigher. 

The  crimson  lining  and  uncertain  light 
Reflects  that  blush,  and  paints  her  to  the  sight. 
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Trust  me,  the  look  which  you  commend  betrays 
A  want  of  sense  more  than  the  want  of  days; 

And  those  wild  eyes  that  round  the  circle  stray 
Seem  as  her  wits  had  but  mistook  their  way.’ 

‘As  I  did  mine,’  I  to  myself  repeat, 

‘When  by  this  envious  side  I  took  my  seat.’ 

O  for  my  groves,  my  country  walks  and  bowers! 

Trees  blast  not  trees,  nor  flowers  envenom  flowers. 

As  beauty  here  all  beauty’s  praise  devours. 

But  noble  Piso  passes. 

‘He’s  a  wit. 

As  some  (she  says)  would  have  it,  though  as  yet 
No  line  he  in  a  lady’s  fan  has  writ. 

Ne’er  on  their  dress,  in  verse,  soft  things  would 
say. 

Or  with  loud  clamour  overpowered  a  play 
And  right  or  wrong  prevented  the  third  day; 

To  read  in  public  places  is  not  known. 

Or  in  his  chariot  here  appears  alone; 

Bestows  no  hasty  praise  on  all  that’s  new. 

When  first  this  coach  came  out  to  public  view. 

Met  in  a  visit,  he  presents  his  hand 
And  takes  me  out.  I  make  a  wilful  stand. 

Expecting,  sure  this  would  applause  invite. 

And  often  turned  that  way  to  guide  his  sight; 

Till,  finding  him  wrapped  in  a  silent  thought, 

I  asked,  if  that  the  painter  well  had  wrought? 

Who  then  replied,  “He  has  in  the  fable  erred. 
Covering  Adonis  with  a  monstrous  beard; 

Made  Hercules  (who  by  his  club  is  shown) 

A  gentler  fop  than  any  of  the  town; 

Whilst  Venus  from  a  bog  is  rising  seen 

And  eyes  asquint  are  given  to  beauty’s  queen.” 
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I  had  no  patience  longer  to  attend, 

And  know  ’tis  want  of  wit  to  discommend.’ 

Must,  Piso  then  be  judged  by  such  as  these?  - 
Piso  who  from  the  Latin  Virgil  freed, 

Who  loosed  the  bands  which  old  Silenus  bound. 

And  made  our  Albion  rocks  repeat  the  mystic  sound. 
Whilst  all  he  sung  was  present  to  our  eyes. 

And  as  he  raised  his  verse,  the  poplars  seemed  to  rise? 
Scarce  could  I  in  my  breast  my  thoughts  contain. 

Or  for  this  folly  hide  my  just  disdain. 

When  ‘See,’  she  says,  ‘observe  my  best  of  friends!’ 
And  through  the  window  half  her  length  extends. 
Exalts  her  voice  that  all  the  ring  may  hear 
How  fulsomely  she  oft  repeats  ‘My  dear!’ 

Lets  fall  some  doubtful  words  that  we  may  know 
There  still  a  secret  is  betwixt  them  two. 

And  makes  a  sign,  the  small  white  hand  to  show; 
When,  fate  be  praised,  the  coachman  slacks  the  reins. 
And  o’er  my  lap  no  longer  now  she  leans. 

But  how  her  choice  I  like  does  soon  inquire. 

‘Can  I  dislike,’  I  cry,  ‘what  all  admire? 

Discreet  and  witty,  civil  and  refined 
Nor  in  her  person  fairer  than  her  mind 
Is  young  Alinda,  if  report  be  just; 

For  half  her  character  my  eyes  I  trust. 

What!  changed  Almeria?  on  a  sudden  cold? 

As  if  I  of  your  friend  some  tale  had  told?’ 

‘No,’  she  replies.  ‘But  when  I  hear  her  praise, 

A  secret  failing  does  my  pity  raise. 

Damon  she  loves,  and  ’tis  my  daily  care 
To  keep  the  passion  from  the  public  ear.’ 

I  ask,  amazed,  if  this  she  has  revealed. 

‘No,  but  ’tis  true,’  she  cries,  ‘though  much  concealed. 
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I  have  observed  it  long,  nor  would  betray 
But  to  yourself  what  now  with  grief  I  say, 

Who  this  to  none -but  confidents  must  break. 

Nor  they  to  others  but  in  whispers  speak. 

I  am  her  friend  and  must  consult  her  fame.’ 

More  was  she  saying  when  fresh  objects  came 

‘Now  what’s  that  thing,’  she  cries.  ‘Ardelia!  guess.’ 
‘A  woman,  sure.’ 

‘Aye,  and  a  poetess! 

They  say  she  writes,  and  ’tis  a  common  jest.’ 

‘Then  sure  she  has  publicly  the  skill  professed,’ 

I  soon  reply,  ‘or  makes  that  gift  her  pride. 

And  all  the  world  but  scribblers  does  deride; 

Sets  out  lampoons  where  only  spite  is  seen. 

Not  filled  with  female  wit,  but  female  spleen; 

Her  flourished  name  does  o’er  a  song  expose. 

Which  through  all  ranks  down  to  the  carman  goes; 

Or  poetry  is  on  her  picture  found 

In  which  she  sits  with  painted  laurel  crowned. 

If  no  such  flies,  no  vanity  defile 
The  Heliconian  balm,  the  sacred  oil. 

Why  should  we  from  that  pleasing  art  be  tied. 

Or,  like  state-prisoners,  pen  and  ink  denied? 

But  see,  the  Sun  his  chariot  home  has  driven 
From  the  vast  shining  ring  of  spacious  heaven. 

Nor  after  him  celestial  beauties  stay 
But  crowd  with  sparkling  wheels  the  Milky  Way. 
Shall  we  not  then  the  great  example  take 
And  ours  below  with  equal  speed  forsake? 

When  to  your  favours,  adding  this  one  more. 

You’ll  stop,  and  leave  me  thankful,  at  my  door.’ 

‘How!  Ere  you’ve  in  the  Drawing-room  appeared 
And  all  the  follies  there  beheld  and  heard! 
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Since  you’ve  been  absent  such  intrigues  are  grown, 
Such  new  coquettes  and  fops  are  to  be  shown, 
Without  their  sight  you  must  not  leave  the  town.’ 

‘Excuse  me,’  I  reply.  ‘My  eyes  ne’er  feast 
Upon  a  fool,  though  ne’er  so  nicely  drest. 

Nor  is  it  music  to  my  burthened  ear 
The  unripe  pratings  of  our  sex  to  hear; 

A  noisy  girl,  who’s  at  fifteen  talked  more 
Than  grandmother  or  mother  heretofore 
In  all  the  cautious,  prudent  years  they  bore.’ 

‘Statesmen  there  are,’  she  cried,  ‘whom  I  can  show 
That  bear  the  kingdom’s  cares  on  a.  bent  brow; 

Who  take  the  weight  of  politics  by  grains 
And,  to  the  least,  know  what  each  skull  contains; 
Who’s  to  be  coached,  who  talked  to,  when  abroad. 
Who  but  the  smile  must  have,  and  who  the  nod; 

And  when  this  is  the  utmost  of  their  skill, 

’Tis  not  much  wonder  if  affairs  go  ill. 

Then  for  the  Churchmen  -  ’ 

‘Hold,  my  lodging’s  here!’ 
Nor  can  I  longer  a  reproof  forbear 
When  sacred  things  nor  persons  she  would  spare. 

We  parted  thus,  the  night  in  peace  I  spent. 

And  the  next  day  with  haste  and  pleasure  went 
To  the  best  seat  of  famed  and  fertile  Kent. 

Where  let  me  live  from  all  detraction  free 
Till  thus  the  world  is  criticized  by  me; 

Till  friend  and  foe  I  treat  with  such  despite, 

May  I  no  scorn,  the  worst  of  ills,  excite! 
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Adam  Posed 


Could  our  first  father,  at  his  toilsome  plough, 

Thorns  in  his  path,  and  labour  on  his  brow. 

Clothed  only  in  a  rude  unpolished  skin. 

Could  he  a  vain  fantastic  nymph  have  seen. 

In  all  her  airs,  in  all  her  antic  graces. 

Her  various  fashions,  and  more  various  faces; 

How  had  it  posed  that  skill,  which  late  assigned 
Just  appellations  to  each  several  kind, 

A  right  idea  of  the  sight  to  frame. 

To  have  guessed  from  what  new  element  she  came. 
To  have  hit  the  wavering  form,  or  given  this  thing  a 
name! 
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The  Spleen 


[A  Pindaric  Poem) 

W hat  art  thou,  Spleen,  which  everything  dost  ape? 
Thou  Proteus  to  abused  mankind. 

Who  never  yet  thy  real  cause  could  find 
Or  fix  thee  to  remain  in  one  continued  shape. 

Still  varying  thy  perplexing  form 
Now  a  Dead  Sea  thou’lt  represent, 

A  calm  of  stupid  discontent. 

Then,  dashing  on  the  rocks,  with  rage  into  a  storm. 
Trembling  sometimes  thou  dost  appear 
Dissolved  into  a  panic  fear; 

Or  sleep  intruding  dost  thy  shadows  spread 
And  crowd  with  boding  dreams  the  melancholy  head; 
Or  when  the  midnight  hour  is  told 
And  drooping  lids  thou  still  dost  waking  hold, 

Thy  fond  delusions  cheat  the  eyes; 

Before  them  antic  spectres  dance. 

Unusual  fires  their  pointed  heads  advance 
And  airy  phantoms  rise. 

Such  was  the  monstrous  vision  seen 
When  Brutus  (now  beneath  his  cares  oppressed 
And  all  Rome’s  fortunes  rolling  in  his  breast 
Before  Philippi’s  latest  field. 

Before  his  fate  did  to  Octavius  yield) 

Was  vanquished  by  the  Spleen. 

Falsely,  the  mortal  part  we  blame 
Of  our  depressed  and  ponderous  frame. 

Which,  till  the  first  degrading  Sin 
Let  thee  its  dull  attendant  in, 
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Still  with  the  other  did  comply, 

Nor  clogged  the  active  soul,  disposed  to  fly 
And  range  the  mansions,  of  its  native  sky. 

Nor  whilst  in  his  own  heaven  he  dwelt 
Whilst  man  his  Paradise  possessed. 

His  fertile  garden  in  the  fragrant  east, 

And  all  united  odours  smelt. 

No  armed  sweets  until  thy  reign 
Could  shock  the  sense,  or  in  the  face 
A  flushed,  unhandsome  colour  place. 

Now  the  jonquil  o’ercomes  the  feeble  brain; 

We  faint  beneath  the  aromatic  pain. 

Till  some  offensive  scent  thy  powers  appease. 

And  pleasure  we  resign  for  short  and  nauseous  ease.  ' 

In  every  one  thou  dost  possess 
New  are  thy  motions  and  thy  dress; 

Now  in  some  grove  a  listening  friend 
Thy  false  suggestions  must  attend. 

Thy  whispered  griefs,  thy  fancied  sorrows  hear. 
Breathed  in  a  sigh  and  witnessed  by  a  tear; 

Whilst  in  the  light  and  vulgar  crowd 
Thy  slaves,  more  clamorous  and  loud. 

By  laughters  unprovoked  thy  influence  too  confess. 

In  the  imperious  wife  thou  Vapours  art. 

Which  from  o’erheated  passions  rise 
In  clouds  to  the  attractive  brain 
Until,  descending  thence  again. 

Through  the  o’ercast  and  showering  eyes. 

Upon  her  husband’s  softened  heart. 

He  the  disputed  point  must  yield. 

Something  resign  of  the  contested  field; 

Till  lordly  man,  born  to  imperial  sway, 
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Compounds  for  peace,  to  make  that  right  away 
And  woman,  armed  with  spleen,  does  servilely  obey. 


The  fool,  to  imitate  the  wits, 

Complains  of  thy  pretended  fits. 

And  dullness,  born  with  him,  would  lay 
Upon  thy  accidental  sway; 

Because  sometimes  thou  dost  presume 
Into  the  ablest  heads  to  come: 

That  often  men  of  thoughts  refined. 

Impatient  of  unequal  sense. 

Such  slow  returns  where  they  so  much  dispense. 
Retiring  from  the  crowd,  are  to  thy  shades  inclined. 
O’er  me,  alas!  thou  dost  too  much  prevail: 

I  feel  thy  force  whilst  I  against  thee  rail: 

I  feel  my  verse  decay,  and  my  cramped  numbers  fail. 
Through  thy  black  jaundice  I  all  objects  see 
As  dark,  as  terrible  as  thee. 

My  lines  decried,  and  my  employment  thought 
An  useless  folly  or  presumptuous  fault: 

Whilst  in  the  Muses’  paths  I  stray. 

Whilst  in  their  groves  and  by  their  secret  springs 
My  hand  delights  to  trace  unusual  things, 

And  deviates  from  the  known  and  common  way; 

Nor  will  in  fading  silks  compose 
Faintly  the  inimitable  rose. 

Fill  up  an  ill-drawn  bird,  or  paint  on  glass 
The  Sovereign’s  blurred  and  undistinguished  face, 

The  threatening  angel  and  the  speaking  ass. 


Patron  thou  art  to  every  gross  abuse. 
The  sullen  husband’s  feigned  excuse 
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When  the  ill-humour  with  his  wife  he  spends 
And  bears  recruited  wit  and  spirits  to  his  friends. 

The  son  of  Bacchus  pleads  thy  power 
As  to  the  glass  he  still  repairs, 

Pretends  but  to  remove  thy  cares, 

Snatch  from  thy  shades  one  gay  and  smiling  hour 
And  drown  thy  kingdom  in  a  purple  shower. 

When  the  coquette,  whom  every  fool  admires. 

Would  in  variety  be  fair. 

And  changing  hastily  the  scene 
From  light,  impertinent  and  vain. 

Assumes  a  soft,  a  melancholy  air. 

And  of  her  eyes  rebates  the  wandering  fires. 

The  careless  posture  and  the  head  reclined. 

The  thoughtful  and  composed  face. 

Proclaiming  the  withdrawn,  the  absent  mind. 

Allows  the  fop  more  liberty  to  gaze. 

Who  gently  for  the  tender  cause  inquires. 

The  cause,  indeed,  is  a  defect  in  sense. 

Yet  is  the  spleen  alleged  and  still  the  dull  pretence. 
But  these  are  thy  fantastic  harms. 

The  tricks  of  thy  pernicious  stage. 

Which  do  the  weaker  sort  engage; 

Worse  are  the  dire  effects  of  thy  more  powerful  charms. 
By  thee  Religion,  all  we  know 
That  should  enlighten  here  below. 

Is  veiled  in  darkness  and  perplexed. 

With  anxious  doubts  and  endless  scruples  vexed 
And  some  restraint  implied  from  each  perverted  text; 

Whilst  Touch  not,  Taste  not  what  is  freely  given 
Is  but  thy  niggard  voice  disgracing  bounteous  heaven. 
From  speech  restrained,  by  thy  deceits  abused. 

To  deserts  banished  or  in  cells  reclused, 
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Mistaken  votaries  to  the  Powers  Divine, 

Whilst  they  a  purer  sacrifice  design, 

Do  but  the  spleen  obey,  and  worship  at  thy  shrine. 

In  vain  to  chase  thee  every  art  we  try, 

In  vain  all  remedies  apply. 

In  vain  the  Indian  leaf  infuse. 

Or  the  parched  Eastern  berry  bruise; 

Some  pass  in  vain  these  bounds  and  nobler  liquors  use. 
Now  harmony  in  vain  we  bring, 

Inspire  the  flute  and  touch  the  string. 

From  harmony  no  help  is  had; 

Music  but  soothes  thee,  if  too  sweetly  sad. 

And  if  too  light,  but  turns  thee  gaily  mad. 

Though  the  Physician’s  greatest  gains, 

Although  his  growing  wealth  he  sees 
Daily  increased  by  ladies’  fees. 

Yet  dost  thou  baffle  all  his  studious  pains. 

Not  skilful  Lower  thy  source  could  find 
Or  through  the  well-dissected  body  trace 
The  secret,  the  mysterious  ways. 

By  which  thou  dost  surprise  and  prey  upon  the  mind. 
Though  in  the  search,  too  deep  for  human  thought. 
With  unsuccessful  toil  he  wrought. 

Till,  thinking  thee  to  have  catched,  himself  by  thee  was 
caught. 

Retained  thy  prisoner,  thy  acknowledged  slave. 

And  sunk  beneath  thy  chain  to  a  lamented  grave. 
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Fanscomb  Barn 


[In  Imitation  of  Milton) 

In  Fanscomb  Barn  (who- knows  not  Fanscomb  Barn?) 
Seated  between  the  sides  of  rising  hills 
Whose  airy  tops  o’erlook  the  Gallic  seas, 

Whilst,  gentle  Stour,  thy  waters  near  them  flow. 

To  beautify  the  seats  that  crown  thy  banks. 

In  this  retreat 

Through  ages  past  consigned  for  harbour  meet 
And  place  of  sweet  repose  to  wanderers  poor,^ 

The  weary  Strolepedon  felt  that  ease 
Which  many  a  dangerous  borough  had  denied 
To  him  and  his  Budgeta,  loved  compeer. 

Nor  food  was  wanting  to  the  happy  pair. 

Who,  with  meek  aspect  and  precarious  tone 
Well  suited  to  their  hunger  and  degree. 

Had  moved  the  hearts  of  hospitable  dames 
To  furnish  such  repast  as  nature  craved. 

Whilst,  more  to  please,  the  swarthy  bowl  appears 
Replete  with  liquor  globulous  to  sight 
And  threatening  inundation  o’er  the  brim. 

Yet,  ere  it  to  the  longing  lips  was  raised 
Of  him  who  held  it  at  its  true  desert 
And  more  than  all  entreated  bounty  prized. 

Into  the  strong  profundity  he  throws 
The  floating  healths  of  females,  blithe  and  young. 
Who  there  had  rendezvous’d  in  past  delight 
And  to  stol’n  plenty  added  clamorous  mirth 
With  song  and  dance  and  every  jovial  prank 
Befitting  buxom  crew,  untied  by  forms: 


^  Fanscomb  Barn,  near  Wye  in  Kent,  is  a  privileged  retreat  for 
beggars. 
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Whilst  kind  Budgeta  named  such  sturdy  youths 
As  next  into  her  tender  thoughts  revolved 
And  now  were  straggling  east  and  west  and  south 
Hoof-beating,  and  at  large,  as  chance  directs. 

Still  shifting  paths,  lest  men  (though  styled  of  peace) 
Should  urge  their  calmer  thoughts  to  iron  war 
Or  force  them  to  promote  coercive  laws. 

Beating  that  hemp  which  oft  entraps  their  lives, 

Or  into  cordage  pleated  and  amassed 
Deprives  unruly  flesh  of  tempting  skin. 

Thus  kind  remembrance  brought  the  absent  near 
And  hastened  the  return  of  cither’s  pledge: 

Brown  were  the  toasts,  but  not  unsavoury  found 
To  fancies  cleared  by  exercise  and  air. 

Which  the  spirituous  nectar  still  improves 
And,  gliding  now  through  every  cherished  vein. 

New  warmth  diffused,  new  cogitations  bred 
With  self-conceit  of  person  and  of  parts. 

When  Strolepedon  (late  distorted  wight. 
Limb-wanting  to  the  view,  and  all  mis-shaped) 
Permits  a  pinioned  arm  to  fill  the  sleeve 
Erst  pendant,  void,  and  waving  to  the  wind; 

The  timber-leg  obsequiously  withdraws 
And  gives  to  that  of  bone  precedence  due. 

Thus  undisguised  again  that  form  he  wears 
Which  damsel  fond  had  drawn  from  household  toils 
And  strict  behests  of  parents,  old  and  scorned; 

Whilst  further  yet  his  intellects  confessed 
The  boozy  spell  dilated  and  enhanced, 

Ripe  for  description  and  set  turns  of  speech. 

Which  to  conjugal  spouse  were  thus  addressed: 

‘My  wife  (acknowledged  such  through  maunding 
tribes 
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As  long  as  mutual  love,  the  only  law 
Of  hedge  or  barn,  can  bind  our  easy  faiths) 

Be  thou  observant  of  thy  husband’s  voice. 

Sole  auditor  of  flights  and  figures  bold. 

Know  that  the  valley  which  we  hence  descry 
Richly  adorned,  is  Fanscomb  Bottom  called: 

But  whether  from  these  wells  it  takes  the  name. 

Or  they  from  that,  let  antiquaries  tell 
And  men  well-read  in  stories  obsolete. 

Whilst  such  denomination  either  claims 
As  speaks  affinity  contiguous  - 

Thence  let  thy  scattered  sight,  and  oft-grieved  smell. 
Engulf  the  sweets,  and  colours  free  disposed 
To  flowers  promiscuous  and  redundant  plants. 

And  (if  the  drowsy  vapour  will  admit 

Which  from  the  bowl  soon  triumphs  o’er  thy  lids 

And  thee  the  weaker  vessel  still  denotes) 

With  looks  erect  observe  the  verdant  slope 
Of  graceful  hills,  fertile  in  bush  and  brake. 

Whose  height  attained,  the  expatiated  Downs 
Shall  wider  scenes  display  of  ruder  glee. 

Where  bannered  lords  and  fair  escutcheoned  knights 
With  gentle  squires  and  the  staff-griping  clown 
Pursue  the  trembling  prey  impetuous; 

Which  yet  escaping  when  the  night  returns 
And  downy  beds  enfold  their  careless  limbs 
More  wakeful  Trundle  (knapsack-bearing  cur) 
Follows  the  scent  untraced  by  nobler  hounds 
And  brings  us  to  the  fruit  of  all  their  toil.’ 

Thus  sung  the  bard  whom  potent  liquor  raised, 
Nor  so  contented;  wished  sublimer  aid. 

‘Ye  wits!’  he  cried.  ‘Ye  poets!  (Loiterers  vain. 

Who  like  to  us,  in  idleness  and  want 
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Consume  fantastic  hours)  hither  repair 
And  tell  to  listening  mendicants  the  cause 
Of  wonders  here  observed  but  not  discussed, 

Where  the  white  sparrow  never  soiled  her  plumes 
Nor  the  dull  russet  clothes  the  snowy  mouseA 
To  Helicon  you  might  the  spring  compare 
That  flows  near  Pickersdane,  renowned  stream,  ^ 
Which  for  disport  and  play  the  youths  frequent. 

Who,  trained  in  learned  school  of  ancient  Wye, 

First  at  this  fount  suck  in  the  Muses’  lore. 

When,  mixed  with  product  of  the  Indian  cane. 

They  drink  delicious  draughts,  and  part  inspired. 

Fit  for  the  banks  of  Isis  or  of  Cam.’ 

(For  Cam  and  Isis  to  the  bard  were  known, 

A  servitor  when  young  in  college-hall. 

Though  vagrant  liberty  he  early  chose. 

Who  yet,  when  drunk,  retained  poetic  phrase.) 

‘Nor  should,’  quoth  he,  ‘that  well,  o’er-hung  with 
shade,® 

Amidst  those  neighbouring  trees  of  dateless  growth 
Be  left  unfathomed  by  your  nicer  skill 
Who  thence  could  extricate  a  thousand  charms 
Or  to  oblivious  Lethe  might  convert 
The  stagnant  waters  of  the  sleepy  pool.’ 

But  most  unhappy  was  that  Morphean  sound 
For  lulled  Budgeta,  who  had  long  desired 
Dismission  fair  from  tales  not  throughly  scanned; 

1  Fanscourt  Barn  is  famous  for  breeding  white  sparrows  and 
white  mice. 

^  Pickersdane  is  a  point  of  Wye  Downs,  where  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  spring,  much  frequented  by  the  scholars  of  the  Free  School 
at  Wye;  who  meet  there  to  drink  the  water  with  sugar;  which  has 
been  an  ancient  custom  and  a  great  diversion  to  them. 

^  A  very  deep  well  within  a  little  wood  near  Fanscomb  Barn. 
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Thinking  her  love  a  sympathy  confessed 
When  the  word  ‘sleepy’  parted  from  his  lips, 

Sunk  affable  and  easy  to  that  rest 

Which  straw  affords  to  minds  unvexed  with  cares. 
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The  Punch-Bowl 

(A  song  for  my  brother  Leslie  Finch) 

From  the  Park  and  the  Play 
And  Whitehall  come  away 
To  the  punch-bowl,  by  far  more  inviting: 
To  the  fops  and  the  beaux 
Leave  those  dull  empty  shows, 

And  see  here  what  is  truly  delighting. 

The  half-globe  ’tis  in  figure. 

And  would  it  were  bigger. 

Yet  here’s  the  whole  universe  floating; 
Here’s  titles  and  places. 

Rich  lands  and  fair  faces 
And  all  that  is  worthy  our  doating. 

’Twas  a  world  like  to  this 
The  hot  Grecian  did  miss 
Of  whom  histories  keep  such  a  pother; 

To  the  bottom  he  sunk 
And  when  one  he  had  drunk 
Grew  maudlin,  and  wept  for  another. 
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The  Bargain 

(A  song  in  dialogue  between  Bacchus  and  Cupid) 
s  Cupid 

Bacchus,  to  thee  that  turns’t  the  brain, 

And  dost  o’er  mighty  punch-bowls  reign. 
Enthroned  upon  thy  lusty  barrel, 

I  drink  to  drain  the  ancient  quarrel. 

And  mortals  shall  no  more  dispute 
Which  of  us  two  is  absolute. 

Bacchus 

I  pledge  thee.  Archer,  nor  disdain 
To  own  thou  over  hearts  dost  reign. 

But  tears  thou  drink’st,  drawn  from  low  courage. 
And  cooled  with  sighs  instead  of  borage; 

Were  that  error  once  amended 
All  might  in  Champagne  be  ended. 

Cupid 

I  am  content,  so  we  may  join 
To  mix  my  waters  with  thy  wine; 

Then  henceforth,  farewell  all  defying. 

And  thus  we’ll  still  be  found  complying: 

He  that’s  in  love  shall  fly  to  thee. 

And  he  that’s  drunk  shall  reel  to  me. 
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From  the  Aminta  of  Tasso 

Though  we  of  small  proportion  see 
And  slight  the  armed  golden  bee; 

Yet  if  her  sting  behind  she  leaves, 

No  ease  the  envenomed  flesh  receives. 
Love,  less  to  sight  than  is  this  fly. 

In  a  soft  curl  concealed  can  lie; 
Under  an  eyelid’s  lovely  shade. 

Can  form  a  dreadful  ambuscade; 

Can  the  most  subtle  sight  beguile, 

Hid  in  the  dimples  of  a  smile. 

But  if  from  thence  a  dart  he  throw, 
How  sure,  how  mortal  is  the  blow! 
How  helpless  all  the  power  of  art 
To  bind,  or  to  restore  the  heart! 
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A  Sigh 

Gentlest  air,  thou  breath  of  lovers, 
Vapour  from  a'  secret  fire, 

Which  by  thee  itself  discovers. 

Ere  yet  daring  to  aspire. 

Softest  note  of  whispered  anguish. 
Harmony’s  refin’dest  part. 

Striking,  whilst  thou  seem’st  to  languish. 
Full  upon  the  hearer’s  heart. 

Safest  messenger  of  passion. 

Stealing  through  a  crowd  of  spies. 

Which  constrain  the  outward  fashion. 
Close  the  lips  and  guard  the  eyes. 

Shapeless  sigh!  we  ne’er  can  show  thee. 
Formed  but  to  assault  the  ear; 

Yet,  ere  to  their  cost  they  know  thee. 
Every  nymph  may  read  thee  here. 
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Love’s  Pang 

Wretched  Amintor,  with  a  flame 
Too  strong  to  be  subdued, 

A  nymph  above  his  rank  and  name 
Still  eagerly  pursued. 

To  gain  her  every  art  he  tried 
But  no  return  procured, 

Mistook  her  prudence  for  her  pride 
Nor  guessed  what  she  endured. 

Till  prostrate  at  her  feet  one  day 
Urging  in  deep  despair, 

Thus  softly  was  she  heard  to  say, 

Or  sighed  it  to  the  air: 

‘Witness  ye  secret  cares  I  prove, 
Which  is  the  greater  trial. 

To  sue  for  unrewarded  love 
Or  die  by  self-denial.’ 
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Love,  Death,  and  Reputation 

Reputation,  Love,  and  Death, 

(The  last  all  bones,  the  first  all  breath. 
The  midst  composed  of  restless  fire) 

From  each  other  would  retire; 

Through  the  world  resolved  to  stray, 
Every  one  a  several  way; 

Exercising,  as  they  went. 

Each  such  power  as  Fate  had  lent; 
Which,  if  it  united  were. 

Wretched  mortals  could  not  bear. 

But,  as  parting  friends  do  show 
To  what  place  they  mean  to  go; 
Correspondence  to  engage. 

Nominate  their  utmost  stage; 

Death  declared  he  would  be  found 
Near  the  fatal  trumpet’s  sound; 

Or  where  pestilences  reign. 

And  quacks  the  greater  plagues  maintain 
Shaking  still  his  sandy  glass, 

And  mowing  human  flesh,  like  grass. 
Love,  as  next  his  leave  he  took. 

Cast  on  both  so  sweet  a  look. 

As  their  tempers  near  disarmed. 

One  relaxed,  and  t’other  warmed; 

Shades  for  his  retreat  he  chose. 

Rural  plains  and  soft  repose; 

Where  no  dowry  e’er  was  paid. 

Where  no  jointure  e’er  was  made; 

No  ill  tongue  the  nymph  perplexed. 
Where  no  forms  the  shepherd  vexed; 
Where  himself  should  be  the  care 
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Of  the  fond  and  of  the  fair: 

Where  that  was,  they  soon  should  know. 
Au  revoir!  then  turned  to  go. 

Reputation  made  a  pause 
Suiting  her  severer  laws; 

Second  thoughts  and  third  she  used, 
Weighing  consequences  mused; 

When  at  length  to  both  she  cried: 

‘You  two  safely  may  divide. 

To  the  Antipodes  may  fall 
And  reascend  the  encompassed  ball; 
Certain  still  to  meet  agen 
In  the  breasts  of  tortured  men, 

Who,  by  one  too  far  betrayed. 

Call  in  t’other  to  their  aid: 

Whilst  I,  tender,  coy,  and  nice. 

Raised  and  ruined  in  a  trice 
Either  fix  with  those  I  grace. 

Or,  abandoning  the  place. 

No  return  my  nature  bears. 

From  green  youth,  or  hoary  hairs; 

If  through  guilt,  or  chance,  I  sever, 

I,  once  parting,  part  for  ever.’ 
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The  Petition  for  an  Absolute  Retreat 

{Inscribed  to  the  Right  Honble  Catherine  Countess  of 
Thanet,  mentioned  in  }he  Poem  under  the  name  of 
Arminda) 

Give  me,  O  indulgent  fate! 

Give  me  yet  before  I  die 
A  sweet,  yet  absolute  retreat, 

’Mongst  paths  so  lost  and  trees  so  high 
That  the  world  may  ne’er  invade 
Through  such  windings  and  such  shade 
‘  My  unshaken  liberty. 


No  intruders  thither  come 
Who  visit  but  to  be  from  home! 

None  who  their  vain  moments  pass 
Only  studious  of  their  glass; 

News,  that  charm  to  listening  ears, 

That  false  alarm  to  hopes  and  fears, 

That  common  theme  for  every  fop, 

From  the  statesman  to  the  shop. 

In  those  coverts  ne’er  be  spread. 

Of  who’s  deceased,  and  who’s  to  wed. 

Be  no  tidings  thither  brought, 

But  silent  as  a  midnight  thought 
Where  the  world  may  ne’er  invade 
Be  those  windings  and  that  shade! 

Courteous  Fate!  afford  me  there 
A  table  spread,  without  my  care. 

With  what  the  neighbouring  fields  impart. 
Whose  cleanliness  be  all  its  art. 

When  of  old  the  calf  was  dressed 
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(Though  to  make  an  angel’s. feast) 

In  the  plain  unstudied  sauce 
Nor  truffle  nor  morillia  was; 

Nor  could  the  mighty  patriarchs’  board 
One  far-fetched  ortolan  afford. 

Courteous  Fate!  then  give  me  there 
Only  plain  and  wholesome  fare; 

Fruits  indeed  (would  heaven  bestow) 

All,  that  did  in  Eden  grow 
All  but  the  forbidden  Tree 
Would  be  coveted  by  me; 

Grapes  with  juice  so  crowded  up 
As  breaking  through  the  native  cup; 

Figs  yet  growing  candied  o’er 
By  the  sun’s  attracting  power; 

Cherries,  with  the  downy  peach, 

Ail  within  my  easy  reach; 

Whilst  creeping  near  the  humble  ground 
Should  the  strawberry  be  found 
Springing  whereso’er  I  strayed 
Through  those  windings  and  that  shade. 

For  my  garments:  let  them  be 
What  may  with  the  time  agree; 

Warm  when  Phoebus  does  retire 
And  is  ill-supplied  by  fire: 

But  when  he  renews  the  year 
And  verdant  all  the  fields  appear. 
Beauty  every  thing  resumes. 

Birds  have  dropped  their  winter  plumes. 
When  the  lily  full-displayed 
Stands  in  purer  white  arrayed 
Than  that  vest  which  heretofore 
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The  luxurious  monarch  wore,^ 

When  from  Saleni’s  gates  he  drove 
To  the  soft  retreat  of  love, 

Lebanon’s  all  burnished  house 
And  the  dear  Egyptian  spouse. 

Clothe  me,  Fate,  though  not  so  gay. 

Clothe  me  light  and  fresh  as  May! 

In  the  fountains  let  me  view 
All  my  habit  cheap  and  new 
Such  as,  when  sweet  zephyrs  fly. 

With  their  motions  may  comply. 

Gently  waving  to  express 
Unaffected  carelessness. 

No  perfumes  have  there  a  part 
Borrowed  from  the  Chemist’s  art. 

But  such  as  rise  from  flowery  beds 
Or  the  falling  jasmine  sheds! 

’Twas  the  odour  of  the  field 
Esau’s  rural  coat  did  yield 
That  inspired  his  father’s  prayer 
For  blessings  of  the  earth  and  air: 

Of  gums  and  powders  had  it  smelt 
The  supplanter,  then  unfelt. 

Easily  had  been  descried 
For  one  that  did  in  tents  abide, 

1  Josephus  says  that  every  Monday  Solomon  went  to  the  house  of 
Lebanon  in  an  open  chariot,  clothed  in  a  robe  most  dazzling  white, 
which  makes  that  allusion  not  improper,  and  may  give  us  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  lily  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  (compared  to 
Solomon  in  his  glory)  might  really  be  the  common  white  lily, 
although  the  commentators  seem  in  doubt  what  flowers  are  truly 
meant  by  the  lilies,  as  thinking  the  plain  lily  not  gay  enough  for 
the  comparison;  whereas  this  garment  is  noted  by  Josephus  to  be 
wonderfully  beautiful  though  only  white;  nor  can  any  flower,  1 
believe,  have  a  greater  lustre  than  the  common  white  lily. 
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For  some  beauteous  handmaid’s  joy, 

And  his  mother’s  darling  boy. 

Let  me  then  no  fragrance  wear 

But  what  the  winds  from  gardens  bear, 

In  such  kind  surprising  gales 
As  gathered  from  Fidentia’s  vales  ^ 

All  the  flowers  that  in  them  grew; 

Which  intermixing  as  they  slew 
In  wreathen  garlands  dropped  agen 
On  Lucullus  and  his  men; 

Who,  cheered  by  the  victorious  sight, 

Trebled  numbers  put  to  flight. 

Let  me,  when  I  must  be  fine, 

In  such  natural  colours  shine; 

Wove  and  painted  by  the  sun; 

Whose  resplendent  rays  to  shun 
When  they  do  too  fiercely  beat 
Let  me  find  some  close  retreat 
Where  they  have  no  passage  made 
Through  those  windings,  and  that  shade. 

Give  me  there  (since  Heaven  has  shown 
It  was  not  good  to  be  alone) 

A  partner  suited  to  my  mind. 

Solitary,  pleased  and  kind; 

Who  partially  may  something  see 
Preferred  to  all  the  world  in  me; 

Slighting,  by  my  humble  side. 

Fame  and  splendour,  wealth  and  pride. 

When  but  two  the  earth  possessed, 

’Twas  their  happiest  days,  and  best; 

^  These  circumstances  are  related  by  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of 
Sulla. 
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They  by  business,  nor  by  wars, 

They  by  no  domestic  cares. 

From  each. other  e’er  were  drawn 
But  in  some  grove  or  flowery  lawn 
Spent  the  swiftly  flying  time. 

Spent  their  own  and  nature’s  prime. 

In  love:  that  only  passion  given 
To  perfect  man,  whilst  friends  with  heaven. 
Rage,  and  jealousy,  and  hate. 

Transports  of  his  fallen  state, 

(When  by  Satan’s  wiles  betrayed) 

Fly  those  windings,  and  that  shade! 

Thus  from  crowds  and  noise  removed. 
Let  each  moment  be  improved. 

Every  object  still  produce 
Thoughts  of  pleasure,  and  of  use; 

When  some  river  slides  away 
To  increase  the  boundless  sea. 

Think  we  then,  how  Time  does  haste 
To  grow  Eternity  at  last; 

By  the  willows,  on  the  banks. 

Gathered  into  social  ranks. 

Playing  with  the  gentle  winds. 

Straight  the  boughs  and  smooth  the  rinds. 
Moist  each  fibre,  and  each  top 
Wearing  a  luxurious  crop. 

Let  the  time  of  youth  be  shown. 

The  time,  alas!  too  soon  outgrown; 

Whilst  a  lonely  stubborn  oak 
Which  no  breezes  can  provoke. 

No  less  gusts  persuade  to  move 

Than  those  which  in  a  whirlwind  drove, 
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Spoiled  the  old  fraternal  feast 
And  left  alive  but  one  poor  guest, 
Rivelled  the  distorted  trunk, 

Sapless  limbs  all  bent  and  shrunk. 
Sadly  does  the  time  presage 
Of  our  too  near  approaching  age. 
When  a  helpless  vine  is  found 
Unsupported  on  the  ground. 

Careless  all  the  branches  spread. 
Subject  to  each  haughty  tread. 
Bearing  neither  leaves,  nor  fruit. 
Living  only  in  the  root; 

Back  reflecting  let  me  say 
So  the  sad  Ardelia  lay 
Blasted  by  a  storm  of  fate 
Felt  through  all  the  British  state; 
Fallen,  neglected,  lost,  forgot. 

Dark  oblivion  all  her  lot; 

Faded  till  Arminda’s  love 
(Guided  by  the  powers  above) 
Warmed  anew  her  drooping  heart 
And  life  diffused  through  every  part; 
Mixing  words  of  wise  discourse 
Of  such  weight  and  wondrous  force 
As  could  all  her  sorrows  charm 
And  transitory  ills  disarm; 

Cheering  the  delightful  day. 

When  disposed  to  be  more  gay. 

With  wit  from  an  unmeasured  store 
To  woman  ne’er  allowed  before. 
What  nature,  or  refining  art. 

All  that  fortune  could  impart. 
Heaven  did  to  Arminda  send, 
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Then  gave  her  for  Ardelia’s  friend: 

To  her  cares  the  cordial  drop 
Which  else  had  overflowed  the  cup. 

So  when  once  the  son  of  Jess 
Every  anguish  did  oppress, 

Hunted  by  all  kinds  of  ills, 

Like  a  partridge  on  the  hills; 

Trains  were  laid  to  catch  his  life, 

Baited  with  a  royal  wife. 

From  his  house  and  country  torn. 

Made  a  heathen  prince’s  scorn; 

Fate  to  answer  all  these  harms 
Threw  a  friend  into  his  arms. 

Friendship  still  has  been  designed 
The  support  of  human-kind; 

The  safe  delight,  the  useful  bliss. 

The  next  world’s  happiness,  and  this. 
Give  then,  O  indulgent  fate! 

Give  a  friend  in  that  retreat 
(Though  withdrawn  from  all  the  rest) 
Still  a  clue  to  reach  my  breast. 

Let  a  friend  be  still  conveyed 
Through  those  windings  and  that  shade! 


Where,  may  I  remain  secure; 
Waste,  in  humble  joys  and  pure, 
A  life  that  can  no  envy  yield; 
Want  of  affluence  my  shield. 

Thus  had  Crassus  been  content,^ 
When  from  Marius’  rage  he  went. 


‘  The  description  of  this  cave  is  exactly  taken  from  Plutarch 
the  Life  of  Crassus. 
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With  the  seat  that  fortune  gave, 

The  commodious,  ample  cave. 

Formed  in  a  divided  rock. 

By  some  mighty  earthquake’s  shock. 

Into  rooms  of  every  size. 

Fair  as  art  could  e’er  devise. 

Leaving,  in  the  marble  roof, 

(’Gainst  all  storms  and  tempests  proof) 
Only  passage  for  the  light 
To  refresh  the  cheerful  sight; 

Whilst  three  sharers  in  his  fate 
On  the  escape  with  joy  dilate, 

Beds  of  moss  their  bodies  bore. 

Canopied  with  ivy  o’er; 

Rising  springs  that  round  them  played 
O’er  the  native  pavement  strayed; 

When  the  hour  arrived  to  dine 
Various  meats  and  sprightly  wine 
On  some  neighbouring  cliff  they  spied. 
Every  day  anew  supplied 
By  a  friend’s  entrusted  care. 

Had  he  still  continued  there. 

Made  that  lonely  wondrous  cave 
Both  his  palace  and  his  grave. 

Peace  and  rest  he  might  have  found 
(Peace  and  rest  are  underground) 

Nor  have  been  in  that  retreat 
Famed  for  a  proverbial  fate; 

In  pursuit  of  wealth  been  caught 
And  punished  with  a  golden  draught. 

Nor  had  he,  —  who  crowds  could  blind. 
Whispering  with  a  snowy  hind. 

Made  them  think  that  from  above 
8i 
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(Like  the  great  impostor’s  dove) 

Tidings  to  his  ears  she  brought, 

Rules  by  which  he  marched  and  fought, 
After  Spain  he  had  o’er-run. 

Cities  sacked,  and  battles  won. 

Drove  Rome’s  consuls  from  the  field. 
Made  her  darling  Pompey  yield,  - 
At  a  fatal,  treacherous  feast 
Felt  a  dagger  in  his  breast; 

Had  he  his  once  pleasing  thought 
Of  solitude  to  practice  brought; 

Had  no  wild  ambition  swayed; 

In  those  islands  had  he  stayed. 

Justly  called  the  seats  of  rest. 

Truly  fortunate,  and  blest,  ^ 

By  the  ancient  poets  given 
As  their  best  discovered  Heaven. 


Let  me  then,  indulgent  Fate! 

Let  me  still  in  my  retreat. 

From  all  roving  thoughts  be  freed. 

Or  aims  that  may  contention  breed; 

Nor  be  my  endeavours  led 
By  goods  that  perish  with  the  dead! 

Fitly  might  the  life  of  man 
Be  indeed  esteemed  a  span. 

If  the  present  moment  were 
Of  delight  his  only  share; 

If  no  other  joys  he  knew 

Than  what  round  about  him  grew: 

^  The  Canary  Islands,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  and  taken  by  some  of  the  poets  for  Elysium. 
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But  as  those  who  stars  would  trace 
From  a  subterranean  face 
Through  some  engine  lift  their  eyes 
To  the  outward,  glorious  skies; 

So  the  immortal  spirit  may, 

When  descended  to  our  clay. 

From  a  rightly  governed  frame 
View  the  height  from  whence  she  came 
To  her  paradise  be  caught 
And  things  unutterable  taught. 

Give  me  then,  in  that  retreat, 

Give  me,  O  indulgent  Fate! 

For  all  pleasures  left  behind 
Contemplations  of  the  mind. 

Let  the  fair,  the  gay,  the  vain 
Courtship  and  applause  obtain; 

Let  the  ambitious  rule  the  earth; 

Let  the  giddy  fool  have  mirth; 

Give  the  epicure  his  dish. 

Every  one  their  several  wish; 

Whilst  my  transports  I  employ 
On  that  more  extensive  joy. 

When  all  Heaven  shall  be  surveyed 
From  those  windings,  and  that  shade. 
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A  Nodurnal  Reverie 

In  such  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 
Is  to  its  distant  cavern 'Safe  confined; 

And  only  gentle  zephyr  fans  his  wings, 

And  lonely  Philomel,  still  waking,  sings; 

Or  from  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owl’s  delight. 

She,  hollowing  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  right; 

In  such  a  night,  when  passing  clouds  give  place. 

Or  thinly  veil  the  heaven’s  mysterious  face; 

When  in  some  river,  overhung  with  green. 

The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen; 
When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright. 

And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite. 

Whence  springs  the  woodbine  and  the  bramble- 
rose, 

And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows; 

Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes. 

Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes: 

When  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine. 
Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine; 

When  odours,  which  declined  repelling  day. 

Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray; 

When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear. 
And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear; 

When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 
Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose. 

While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal. 

And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale: 

When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads. 
Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  adjoining  meads, 
Whose  stealing  pace,  and  lengthened  shade  we  fear. 
Till  torn-up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear: 
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When  nibbling  sheep  at  large  pursue  their  food, 

And  unmolested  kine  rechew  the  cud; 

When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  village  walls, 

And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge  calls; 
Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep. 

Which  but  endures,  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep: 
When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels, 

And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 
Something,  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak; 

Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  charmed. 
Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarmed, 

O’er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  Hke  her  own 
In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  all’s  confused  again; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed. 

Or  pleasures,  seldom  reached,  again  pursued. 
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7  0  the  Nightingale 

Exert  thy  voice,  sweet  harbinger  of  spring! 

This  moment  is  thy  time  to  sing, 

This  moment  I  attend  to  praise 
And  set  my  numbers  tp  thy  lays. 

Free  as  thine  shall  be  my  song. 

As  thy  music,  short  or  long. 

Poets  wild  as  thou  were  born 
Pleasing  best  when  unconfined. 

When  to  please  is  least  designed. 

Soothing  but  their  cares  to  rest. 

Cares  do  still  their  thoughts  molest. 

And  still  the  unhappy  poet’s  breast, 

Like  thine,  when  best  he  sings,  is  placed  against  a  thorn. 

She  begins.  Let  all  be  still! 

Muse,  thy  promise  now  fulfil! 

Sweet,  oh  sweet,  still  sweeter  yet! 

Can  thy  words  such  accents  fit, 

Canst  thou  syllables  refine, 

Melt  a  sense  that  shall  retain 
Still  some  spirit  of  the  brain. 

Till  with  sounds  like  these  it  join? 

’Twill  not  be!  then  change  thy  note; 

Let  division  shake  thy  throat. 

Hark!  Division  now  she  tries; 

Yet  as  far  the  Muse  outflies. 

Cease  then,  prithee,  cease  thy  tune. 

Trifler,  wilt  thou  sing  till  June? 

Till  thy  business  all  lies  waste. 

And  the  time  of  building’s  past! 

Thus  we  poets  that  have  speech, 
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Unlike  what  thy  forests  teach, 

If  a  fluent  vein  be  shown 
That’s  transcendent  to  our  own, 
Criticize,  reform,  or  preach. 

Or  censure  what  we  cannot  reach. 
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The  Tree 

Fair  tree!  for  thy  delightful  shade 
’Tis  just  that  some  return  be  made; 

Sure  some  return  is  due  from  me 
To  thy  cool  shadows,  and  to  thee. 

When  thou  to  birds  dost  shelter  give, 

Thou  music  dost  from  them  receive; 

If  travellers  beneath  thee  stay 
Till  storms  have  washed  themselves  away, 
That  time  in  praising  thee  they  spend 
And  thy  protecting  power  commend. 

The  shepherd  here,  from  scorching  freed. 
Tunes  to  thy  dancing  leaves  his  reed; 
Whilst  his  loved  nymph,  in  thanks,  bestows 
Her  flow’ry  chaplets  on  thy  boughs. 

Shall  I  then  only  silent  be. 

And  no  return  be  made  by  me? 

No;  let  this  wish  upon  thee  wait. 

And  still  to  flourish  be  thy  fate. 

To  future  ages  may’st  thou  stand 
Untouched  by  the  rash  workman’s  hand. 
Till  that  large  stock  of  sap  is  spent. 

Which  gives  thy  summer’s  ornament; 

Till  the  fierce  winds,  that  vainly  strive 
To  shock  thy  greatness  whilst  alive. 

Shall  on  thy  lifeless  hour  attend. 

Prevent  the  axe,  and  grace  thy  end. 

Their  scattered  strength  together  call 
And  to  the  clouds  proclaim  thy  fall; 

Who  then  their  evening  dews  may  spare 
When  thou  no  longer  art  their  care, 

But  shalt,  like  ancient  heroes,  burn. 

And  some  bright  hearth  be  made  thy  urn. 
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The  Bird 


Kind  bird,  thy  praises  I  design; 

Thy  praises,  like  thy  plumes,  should  shine. 
Thy  praises  should  thy  life  outlive 
Could  I  the  fame  I  wish  thee  give. 

Thou  my  domestic  music  art 
And  dearest  trifle  of  my  heart. 

Soft  in  thy  notes,  and  in  thy  dress 
Softer  than  numbers  can  express; 

Softer  than  love,  softer  than  light 
When  just  escaping  from  the  night. 

When  first  she  rises,  unarrayed. 

And  steals  a  passage  through  the  shade; 
Softer  than  air,  or  flying  clouds 
Which  Phoebus’  glory  thinly  shrouds; 

Gay  as  the  spring,  gay  as  the  flowers 
When  lightly  strewed  with  pearly  showers. 
Ne’er  to  the  woods  shalt  thou  return. 

Nor  thy  wild  freedom  shalt  thou  mourn. 
Thou  to  my  bosom  shall  repair 
And  find  a  safer  shelter  there. 

There  shalt  thou  watch,  and  should  I  sleep. 
My  heart,  thy  charge,  securely  keep. 

Love,  who  a  stranger  is  to  me. 

Must  by  thy  wings  be  kin  to  thee; 

So  painted  o’er,  so  seeming  fair. 

So  soft  his  first  addresses  are. 

Thy  guard  he  ne’er  can  pass  unseen; 

Then  surely  thou  hast  often  been. 

Whilst  yet  a  wanderer  in  the  grove 
A  false  accomplice  with  this  love; 

In  the  same  shade  hast  thou  not  sate 
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And  seen  him  work  some  wretch’s  fate  ? 
Hast  thou  not  sooth’d  him  in  the  wrong, 
And  graced  the  mischief  with  a  song, 
Tuning  thy  loud  conspiring  voice 
O’er  falling  lovers  to  rejoice? 

If  so,  thy  wicked  faults  redeem; 

In  league  with  me,  no  truce  with  him 
Do  thou  admit,  but  warn  my  heart. 

And  all  his  sly  designs  impart. 

Lest  to  that  breast  by  craft  he  get 
Which  has  defied  and  braved  him  yet. 
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The  Jealous  Doves 

{^Jealousy  is  the  rage  of  a  man.  .  .  ,’) 

Whilst  with  his  falling  wings  the  courtly  dove 
Sweeps  the  low  earth  and  singles  out  his  love, 

Now  murmurs  soft,  then  with  a  rolling  note 
Extends  his  crop  and  fills  his  amorous  throat, 

On  every  side  accosts  the  charming  fair. 

Turns  round,  and  bows  with  an  enticing  air, 

She,  carelessly  neglecting  all  his  pain. 

Or  shifts  her  ground,  or  pecks  the  scattered  grain. 
But  if  he  cease  and  through  the  flight  would  range, 
(For  though  renowned  for  truth  even  doves  will  change) 
The  mildness  of  her  nature  laid  aside. 

The  seeming  coldness  and  the  careless  pride. 

On  the  next  rival  in  a  rage  she  flies. 

Smooth  every  clinging  plume  with  anger  lies. 
Employs  in  feeble  fight  her  tender  beck 
And  shakes  the  favourite’s  parti-coloured  neck. 

Thus  jealousy  through  every  species  moves; 

And  if  so  furious  in  the  gall-less  doves. 

No  wonder  that  the  experienced  Hebrew  sage. 

Of  man  pronounced  it  the  extremest  rage. 
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The  Owl  describing  her  Toung  Ones 

Why  was  that  baleful  creature  made, 
Which  seeks  our  quiet  to  invade, 

And  screams  ill  omens  through  the  shade? 

’Twas,  sure,  for  every  mortal’s  good. 
When,  by  wrong  painting  of  her  brood, 
She  doomed  them  for  the  eagle’s  food: 

Who  proffered  safety  to  her  tribe. 

Would  she  but  show  them  or  describe. 
And,  serving  him,  his  favour  bribe. 

When  thus  she  did  his  Highness  tell; 

‘In  looks  my  young  do  all  excel. 

Nor  nightingales  can  sing  so  well.’ 

‘You’d  joy  to  see  . the  pretty  souls. 

With  waddling  steps  and  frowzy  polls. 
Come  creeping  from  their  secret  holes.’ 

‘But  I  ne’er  let  them  take  the  air. 

The  fortune-hunters  do  so  stare; 

And  heiresses  indeed  they  are.’ 

‘This  ancient  yew  three  hundred  years 
Has  been  possessed  by  lineal  heirs: 

The  males  extinct,  now  all  is  theirs.’ 

‘I  hope  I’ve  done  their  beauties  right. 
Whose  eyes  outshine  the  stars  by  night; 
Their  muffs  and  tippets  too  are  white.’ 
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The  King  of  Cedars  veiled  his  power, 
And  swore  he’d  fast  ev’n  from  that  hour, 
Ere  he’d  such  Lady  birds  devour. 

The  agreement  sealed,  on  either  part. 

The  owl  now  promised,  from  her  heart. 
All  his  night-dangers  to  divert; 

As  sentinel  to  stand  and  whoop. 

If  single  fowl,  or  shoal,  or  troop. 

Should  at  his  palace  aim  or  stoop. 

But  home  one  evening  without  meat. 

The  eagle  comes  and  takes  his  seat. 
Where  they  did  these  conditions  treat. 

The  mother  owl  was  prowled  away. 

To  seek  abroad  for  needful  prey. 

And  forth  the  misses  came  to  play. 

‘What’s  here!’  the  hungry  monarch  cried. 
When  near  him  living  flesh  he  spied. 
With  which  he  hoped  to  be  supplied. 

But  recollecting  ’twas  the  place. 

Where  he’d  so  lately  promised  grace 
To  an  enchanting  beauteous  race; 

He  paused  awhile,  and  kept  his  maw 
With  sober  temperance  in  awe. 

Till  all  their  lineaments  he  saw. 

‘What  are  these  things,  and  of  what  sex,’ 
At  length  he  cried,  ‘with  vultures’  becks. 
And  shoulders  higher  than  their  necks?’ 
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‘These  wear  no  palatines,  nor  muffs, 

Italian  silks,  or  doyley  stuffs. 

But  motlev  calicoes  and  ruffs.’ 

* 

\ 

‘Nor  brightness  in  their  eyes  is  seen. 

But  through  the  film  a  dusky  green. 

And  like  old  Margery  is  their  mien.’ 

‘Then  for  my  supper  they’re  designed. 

Nor  can  be  of  that  lovely  kind. 

To  whom  my  pity  was  inclined.’ 

No  more  delays;  as  soon  as  spoke, 

The  plumes  are  stripped,  the  gristles  broke. 
And  near  the  feeder  was  to  choke. 

When  now  returned  the  grisly  dame 
(Whose  family  was  out  of  frame) 

Against  league-breakers  does  exclaim. 

‘How!’  quoth  the  lord  of  soaring  fowls 
(Whilst  horribly  she  wails  and  howls) 

‘Were  then  your  progeny  but  owls?’ 

‘I  thought  some  phoenix  was  their  sire. 
Who  did  those  charming  looks  inspire. 

That  you  prepared  me  to  admire.’ 

‘Upon  yourself  the  blame  be  laid; 

My  talons  you’ve  to  blood  betrayed. 

And  lied  in  every  word  you  said.’ 

Faces  or  books,  beyond  their  worth  extolled, 

Are  censured  most,  and  thus  to  pieces  pulled. 
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The  Lord  and  the  Bramble 


To  view  his  stately  walks  and  groves, 
A  man  of  power  and  place 
Was  hastening  on;  but  as  he  roves, 
His  foe  the  slighted  bramble  proves. 
And  stops  his  eager  pace. 


That  shrub  was  quahfied  to  bite; 

And  now  there  went  a  tale. 
That  this  injurious,  partial  wight 
Had  bid  his  gardener  rid  it  quite. 
And  throw  it  o’er  the  pale. 


Often  the  Briar  had  wished  to  speak. 
That  this  might  not  be  done; 

But  from  the  abject  and  the  weak. 
Who  no  important  figure  make. 
What  statesman  does  not  run? 


But  clinging  now  about  his  waist. 

Ere  he  had  time  to  fly, 

‘My  lord  (quoth  he)  for  all  your  haste. 
I’ll  know  why  I  must  be  displaced. 
And  ’mongst  the  rubbish  lie.’ 


‘Must  none  but  buffle-headed  trees 
Within  your  ground  be  seen? 

Or  tapering  yews  here  court  the  breeze 
That,  like  some  beaux  whom  time  does  freeze 
At  once  look  old  and  green?’ 
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‘I  snarl,  ’tis  true,  and  sometimes  scratch 
A  tender-footed  squire; 

Who  does  a  rugged  tartar  catch. 

When  me  he  thinks  to  over-match. 

And  jeers  for  my  attire.’ 

‘As  to  yourself,  who  ’gainst  me  fret. 

E’en  give  this  project  o’er: 

For  know,  where’er  my  root  is  set, 

These  rambling  twigs  will  passage  get, 
And  vex  you  more  and  more.’ 

No  wants,  no  threatenings,  nor  the  jail 
Will  curb  an  angry  wit; 

Then  think  not  to  chastise,  or  rail; 

Appease  the  man,  if  you’ d  prevail. 

Who  some  sharp  satire  writ. 
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The  Young  Rat  and  his  Dam,  the  Cock  and 
the  Cat 

No  cautions  of  a  matron,  old  and  sage, 

Young  Rattlehead  to  prudence  could  engage; 

But  forth  the  offspring  of  her  bed  would  go. 

Nor  reason  gave,  but  that  he  would  do  so. 

Much  counsel  was,  at  parting,  thrown  away, 

Ev’n  all  that  mother-rat  to  son  could  say; 

Who  followed  him  with  utmost  reach  of  sight. 

Then,  lost  in  tears,  and  in  abandoned  plight. 

Turned  to  her  mournful  cell  and  bid  the  world  good¬ 
night. 

But  fortune,  kinder  than  her  boding  thought. 

In  little  time  the  vagrant  homewards  brought. 

Raised  in  his  mind  and  mended  in  his  dress. 

Who  the  bel  air  did  every  way  confess. 

Had  learnt  to  flour  his  wig,  nor  brushed  away 
The  falling  meal  that  on  his  shoulders  lay; 

And  from  a  nutshell,  wimbled  by  a  worm. 

Took  snuff,  and  could  the  Government  reform. 

The  mother,  weeping  from  maternal  love. 

To  see  him  thus  prodigiously  improve. 

Expected  mighty  changes  too  within. 

And  wisdom  to  avoid  the  cat  and  gin. 

‘Whom  did  you  chiefly  note,  sweetheart,’  quoth 
she, 

‘Of  all  the  strangers  you  abroad  did  see? 

Who  graced  you  most,  or  did  your  fancy  take?’ 

The  younger  rat  then  cursed  a  noisy  rake. 

That  barred  the  best  aequaintance  he  could  make 
And  scared  him  so,  he  trembled  every  part. 

Nor  to  describe  him,  scarce  could  have  the  heart. 
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‘High  on  his  feet  (quoth  he)  himself  he  bore, 

And  terribly  in  his  own  language  swore; 

A  feathered  arm  came  out  from  either  side, 

Which  loud  he  clappe^  and  combatants  defied. 

And  to  each  leg  a  bayonette  was  tied; 

And  certainly  his  head  with  wounds  was  sore. 

For  that,  and  both  his  cheeks  a  sanguine  colour  wore. 
Near  him  there  lay  the  creature  I  admired. 

And  for  a  friend  by  sympathy  desired: 

His  make,  like  ours,  as  far  as  tail  and  feet 
With  coat  of  fur  in  parallel  do  meet; 

Yet  seeming  of  a  more  exalted  race. 

Though  humble  meekness  beautified  his  face: 

A  purring  sound  composed  his  gentle  mind. 

Whilst  frequent  slumbers  did  his  eyelids  bind; 

Whose  soft  contracted  paw  lay  calmly  still. 

As  if  unused  to  prejudice,  or  kill. 

I  paused  a  while  to  meditate  a  speech. 

And  now  was  stepping  just  within  his  reach; 

When  that  rude  clown  began  his  hectoring  cry 
And  made  me  for  my  life,  and  from  the  attempt,  to 

fly-’ 

‘Indeed  ’twas  time,’  the  shivering  beldame  said, 

‘To  scour  the  plain  and  be  of  life  afraid. 

Thou  base,  degenerate  seed  of  injured  rats! 

Thou  veriest  fool  (she  cried)  of  all  my  brats! 

Wouldst  thou  have  shaken  hands  with  hostile  cats? 
And  dost  not  yet  thine  own  and  country’s  foe. 

At  this  expense  of  time  and  travel,  know? 

Alas!  that  swearing,  staring,  bullying  thing. 

That  tore  his  throat  and  blustered  with  his  wing. 

Was  but  some  paltry,  dunghill,  craven  cock. 

Who  serves  the  early  household  for  a  clock. 
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And  we  his  oats  and  barley  often  steal, 

Nor  fear  he  should  revenge  the  pilfered  meal: 

Whilst  that  demure  and  seeming  harmless  puss 
Herself  and  mewing  chits  regales  with  us. 

If  then  of  useful  sense  thou’st  gained  no  more 
Than  ere  thou’dst  passed  the  threshold  of  my  door; 
Be  here,  my  son,  content  to  dress  and  dine. 

Steeping  the  list  of  beauties  in  thy  wine. 

And  neighbouring  vermin  with  false  gloss  outshine. 

Amongst  mankind  a  thousand  fops  we  see. 

Who  in  their  rambles  learn  no  more  than  thee; 
Cross  o’er  the  Alps  and  make  the  tour  of  France, 

To  learn  a  paltry  song  or  antic  dance; 

Bringing  their  noddles  and  valises  packed 
With  mysteries  from  shops  and  tailors  wrecked. 

But  what  may  prejudice  their  native  land. 

Whose  troops  are  raising,  or  whose  fleet  is  manned. 
Ne’er  moves  their  thoughts,  nor  do  they  understand. 
Thou,  my  dear  Rattlehead,  and  such  as  these. 

Might  keep  at  home,  and  brood  on  sloth  and  ease: 
Whilst  others,  more  adapted  to  the  age. 

May  vigorously  in  warlike  feats  engage. 

And  live  on  foreign  spoils,  or  dying  thin  the  stage.’ 
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The  Atheist  and  the  Acorn 

‘Methinks  this  world  is  oddly  made, 
And  everything’s  amiss,’ 

A  dull  presuming  Atheist  said. 

As  stretched  he  lay  beneath  a  shade. 
And  instanced  in  this: 


‘Behold,’  quoth  he,  ‘that  mighty  thing, 
A  pumpkin,  large  and  round. 

Is  held  but  by  a  little  string, 

Which  upwards  cannot  make  it  spring. 
Or  bear  it  from  the  ground; 


‘Whilst  on  this  oak,  a  fruit  so  small. 
So  disproportioned,  grows; 

That,  who  with  sense  surveys  this  All, 
This  universal  casual  ball. 

Its  ill  contrivance  knows. 


‘My  better  judgment  would  have  hung 
That  weight  upon  a  tree, 

And  left  this  mast,  thus  slightly  strung, 
’Mongst  things  which  on  the  surface  sprung. 
And  small  and  feeble  be.’ 


No  more  the  caviller  could  say. 
Nor  farther  faults  descry; 

For,  as  he  upwards  gazing  lay. 
An  acorn  loosened  from  the  stay 
Fell  down  upon  his  eye. 
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The  offended  part  with  tears  ran  o’er, 

As  punished  for  the  sin; 

Fool!  had  that  bough  a  pumpkin  bore, 
Thy  whimsies  must  have  worked  no  more. 
Nor  skull  had  kept  them  in. 
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The  Miser  and  the  Poet 

A  wit,  transported  with  inditing, 

Unpaid,  unpraised,  yet  ever  writing. 

Who,  for  all  fights  and  favourite  friends, 

Had  poems  at  his  fingers’  ends, 

For  new  events  was  still  providing; 

Yet  now,  desirous  to  be  riding. 

He  packed  up  every  ode  and  ditty. 

And  in  vacation  left  the  city; 

So  rapt  with  figures  and  allusions. 

With  secret  passions,  sweet  confusions; 

With  sentences  from  plays  well  known, 

And  thousand  couplets  of  his  own; 

That  even  the  chalky  road  looked  gay. 

And  seemed  to  him  the  Milky  Way. 

But  Fortune,  who  the  ball  is  tossing. 

And  poets  ever  will  be  crossing. 

Misled  the  steed,  which  ill  he  guided. 

Where  several  gloomy  paths  divided. 

The  steepest  in  descent  he  followed. 

Enclosed  by  rocks  which  Time  had  hollowed; 
Till,  be  believed,  alive  and  booted. 

He’d  reached  the  shades  by  Homer  quoted. 
But  all  that  he  could  there  discover. 

Was,  in  a  pit  with  thorns  grown  over. 

Old  Mammon  digging,  straining,  sweating. 

As  bags  of  gold  he  thence  was  getting; 

Who,  when  reproved  for  such  dejections 
By  him,  who  lived  on  high  reflections. 
Replied:  Brave  Sir,  your  time  is  ended. 

And  Poetry  no  more  befriended. 

I  hid  this  coin  while  Charles  was  swaying; 
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When  all  was  riot,  masking,  playing. 

When  witty  beggars  were  in  fashion. 

And  learning  had  o’er-run  the  nation. 

But,  since  mankind  is  so  much  wiser. 

That  none  is  valued  like  the  miser, 

I  draw  it  hence,  and  now  these  sums 

In  proper  soil  grow  up  to  Plums 

Which  gathered  once,  from  that  rich  minute. 

We  rule  the  world  and  all  that’s  in  it. 

But,  quoth  the  Poet,  can  you  raise, 

As  well  as  plum-trees,  groves  of  bays? 

Where  you,  which  I  would  choose  much  rather, 
May  fruits  of  reputation  gather? 

Will  men  of  quality  and  spirit 
Regard  you  for  intrinsic  merit? 

And  seek  you  out,  before  your  betters. 

For  conversation,  wit,  and  letters? 

Fool!  quoth  the  churl,  who  knew  no  breeding. 
Have  these  been  times  for  such  proceeding? 

Instead  of  honoured  and  rewarded. 

Are  you  not  slighted,  or  discarded? 

What  have  you  met  with  but  disgraces? 

Your  Prior  could  not  keep  in  places; 

And  your  Van  Brugh  had  found  no  quarter. 

But  for  his  dabbling  in  the  mortar. 

Rowe  no  advantages  could  hit  on. 

Till  verse  he  left,  to  write  North  Briton. 

Philips,  who’s  by  the  Shilling  known. 

Ne’er  saw  a  shilling  of  his  own. 

Meets  Philomela^  in  the  Town 

1  A  Plum  is  a  cant  word,  signifying  a  hundred  thousand  pound. 
*  Mrs.  Singer,  author  of  several  excellent  poems. 
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Her  due  proportion  of  renown? 

What  preference  has  Ardelia  seen, 

To  expel,  though  she  could  write  The  Spleen^ 

Of  coach,  or  tables  can  you  brag. 

Or  better  clothes  thah  poet  Rag? 

Do  wealthy  kindred  when  they  meet  you. 

With  kindness  or  distinction  greet  you? 

Or  have  your  lately  flattered  heroes 
Enriched  you  like  the  Roman  Maroes? 

No  -  quoth  the  man  of  broken  slumbers; 

Yet  we  have  patrons  for  our  numbers; 

There  are  Maecenases  among  ’em. 

Quoth  Mammon,  Pray  Sir,  do  not  wrong  ’em 
But  in  your  censures  use  a  conscience. 

Nor  charge  great  men  with  thriftless  nonsense: 
Since  they,  as  your  own  poets  sing. 

Now  grant  no  worth  in  anything 
But  so  much  money  as  ’twill  bring. 

Then,  never  more  from  your  endeavours 
Expect  preferment,  or  less  favours. 

But,  if  you’ll  ’scape  contempt,  or  worse. 

Be  sure,  put  money  in  your  purse; 

Money!  which  only  can  relieve  you 
When  fame  and  friendship  will  deceive  you. 

Sir,  quoth  the  Poet,  humbly  bowing. 

And  all  that  he  had  said  allowing. 

Behold  me  and  my  airy  fancies 
Subdued,  like  giants  in  romances. 

I  here  submit  to  your  discourses; 

Which  since  experience  too  enforces, 
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I,  in  that  solitary  pit, 

Your  gold  withdrawn,  will  hide  my  wit: 
Till  Time,  which  hastily  advances. 

And  gives  to  all  new  turns  and  chances. 
Again  may  bring  it  into  use; 
Roscommons  may  again  produce; 

New  Augustean  days  revive, 

When  wit,  shall  please,  and  poets  thrive. 
Till  when,  let  those  converse  in  private, 
Who  taste  what  others  don’t  arrive  at; 
Yielding  that  Mammonists  surpass  us; 
And  let  the  Bank  outswell  Parnassus. 
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The  Tradesman  and  the  Scholar 

A  citizen  of  mighty  pelf, 

But  much  a  blockhead  in  himself, 
Disdained  a  man  of  mighty  parts. 

Master  of  sciences  and  arts. 

Who  left  his  book  scarce  once  a  day 
For  sober  coffee,  smoke,  or  tea; 

Nor  spent  more  money  in  the  town 
Than  bought,  when  need  required,  a  gown 
Which  way  of  living  much  offends 
The  Alderman,  who  gets  and  spends. 

And  grudges  him  the  vital  air 

Who  drives  no  trade  and  takes  no  care. 

Why,  bookworm!  to  him  once  he  cried. 
Why,  setting  thus  the  world  aside. 

Dost  thou  thy  useless  time  consume. 
Enclosed  within  a  lonely  room. 

And,  poring,  damnify  thy  wit. 

Till  not  for  men  or  manners  fit? 

Hop’st  thou  with  urging  of  thy  vein 
To  spin  a  fortune  from  thy  brain? 

Or  gain  a  patron,  that  shall  raise 
Thy  solid  state,  for  empty  praise? 

No!  trust  not  to  your  soothings  vile. 

Received  per  trie’s  the  only  style. 

Your  book’s  but  frowned  on  by  my  Lord; 
If  mine’s  uncrossed,  I  reach  his  board. 

In  slighting  yours,  he  shuts  his  hand; 
Protracting  mine,  devolves  his  land. 

Then  let  advantage  be  the  test. 

Which  of  us  two  even  writes  the  best. 
Besides,  I  often  scarlet  wear, 
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And  strut  to  church,  just  next  the  Mayor: 
Whilst  rusty  black,  with  inch  of  band, 

Is  all  the  dress  you  understand; 

Who  in  the  pulpit  thresh  to  please, 

Whilst  I  below  can  snore  at  ease. 

Yet,  if  you  prove  me  there  a  sinner, 

I  let  you  go  without  a  dinner. 

This  prate  was  so  beneath  the  sense 
Of  one  who  wisdom  could  dispense. 
Unheard,  or  unreturned,  it  passed. 

But  war  now  lays  the  City  waste. 

And  plundered  goods  profusely  fell 
By  length  of  pike,  not  length  of  ell. 

Abroad  the  inhabitants  are  forced. 

From  shops,  and  trade,  and  wealth  divorced. 
The  student,  leaving  but  his  book. 

The  tumult  of  the  place  forsook. 

In  foreign  parts  one  tells  his  tale, 

How  rich  he’d  been,  how  quick  his  sale, 
Which  does  for  scanty  alms  prevail. 

The  chance  of  war  whilst  he  deplores. 

And  dines  at  charitable  doors; 

The  man  of  letters,  known  by  fame. 

Was  welcomed,  wheresoe’er  he  came. 

Still  potentates  entreat  his  stay. 

Whose  coaches  meet  him  on  the  way: 

And  universities  contest 

Which  shall  exceed,  or  use  him  best. 

Amazed,  the  burgomaster  sees, 

On  foot  and  scorned,  such  turns  as  these; 
And  sighing,  now  deplores  too  late 
His  cumbrous  trash,  and  shallow  pate: 

Since  loaded  but  with  double  chest, 
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Of  learned  head  and  honest  breast, 

The  scholar  moves  from  place  to  place, 
And  finds  in. every  climate  grace. 

and  the  arts,  on  that  foundation  raised, 
{Howe'er  the  vulgar  are  with  shows  amazed) 

Is  all  that  recommends,  or  can  be  justly  praised. 
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Prologue  to  ‘ Aristomenes' 

[To  my  Lord  Winchilsea,  upon  the  first  reading  the  Play  to 
him,  at  Eastwell  in  Kent) 

When  first  upon  the  stage  a  play  appears, 

’Tis  not  the  multitude  a  poet  fears 

Who  from  example  praise  or  damn  by  rote 

And  give  their  censure  as  some  members  vote. 

But  if  in  the  expecting  box  or  pit 
The  wretch  discerns  one  true  substantial  wit 
Towards  him  his  doubtful  sight  he’ll  still  direct 
Whose  very  looks  can  all  his  faults  detect. 

So  though  no  crowd  is  gathered  here  to-day 
And  you,  my  Lord,  alone  must  judge  this  play 
Much  more  the  ignorant  author  is  concerned 
Than  if  whole  troops  of  vulgar  critics  swarmed; 

Since  Horace,  by  your  mouth,  must  all  condemn 
And  ’tis  her  loss  that  you’re  so  great  with  him. 

But  when  good  plays  scarce  pleased  our  Charles’s 
court 

(So  nice  himself  and  the  refin’der  sort) 

A  droll  would  at  Newmarket  make  them  sport 
Where  rusty  copper  decked  the  strolling  vermin 
And  flannel  dashed  with  ink  made  princely  ermine. 
Then  let  not  this  poor  poem  quite  despair. 

The  country  asks  but  plain  and  homely  fare. 

And  if  this  please  by  a  good  winter’s  fire 
More  than  a  visit  from  a  neighbouring  squire 
Or  tedious  sheet  of  doubtful  news  from  Dyer, 

The  writer’s  too  well  paid  for  all  her  pain; 

Who’ll  now  begin,  in  King  Cambyses’  strain. 

Heroics  such  as  Falstaff  heretofore 
Repeated  when  a  cushion  crown  he  wore. 
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Yet  those  the  Hostess  moved  her  eyes  to  wet 
These  lines,  she  fears,  no  passions  will  beget. 
But  ’twill  appear, 'in  spite  of  all  inditing, 

A  woman’s  way  to  charm  is  not  by  writing. 
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An  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  Jane  Shore 

( To  be  spoken  by  Mrs.  Oldfield  the  night  before  the  Poet’s  day) 

The  audience  seems  to-night  so  very  kind, 

I  fancy  I  may  freely  speak  my  mind, 

And  tell  you,  when  the  author  named  Jane  Shore, 

I  all  her  glorious  history  run  o’er. 

And  thought  he  would  have  shown  her  on  the  stage. 
In  the  first  triumphs  of  her  blooming  age; 

Edward  in  public  at  her  feet  a  slave. 

The  jealous  queen  in  private  left  to  rave; 

Yet  Jane  superior  still  in  all  the  strife. 

For  sure  that  mistress  leads  a  wretched  life. 

Who  can’t  insult  the  keeper  and  his  wife. 

This  I  concluded  was  his  right  design. 

To  make  her  lavish,  careless,  gay,  and  fine; 

Not  bring  her  here  to  mortify  and  whine. 

I  hate  such  parts  as  we  have  played  to-day. 

Before  I  promised,  had  I  read  the  play, 

I  would  have  stayed  at  home  and  drank  my  tea. 

Then  why  the  husband  should  at  last  be  brought 
To  hear  her  own  and  aggravate  her  fault. 

Puzzled  as  much  my  discontented  thought. 

For  were  I  to  transgress,  for  all  the  poet. 

I’ll  swear  no  friend  of  mine  should  ever  know  it. 

But  you  perhaps  are  pleased  to  see  her  mended. 

And  so  should  I,  had  all  her  charms  been  ended. 

But  whilst  another  lover  might  be  had  - 
The  woman  or  the  poet  must  be  mad! 

There  is  a  season,  which  too  fast  approaches, 

And  every  listening  beauty  nearly  touches. 

When  handsome  ladies,  falling  to  decay. 

Pass  through  new  epithets,  to  smooth  the  way: 
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From /a/r  Bind  young  transportedly  confessed, 
Dwindle  to  Jine,^  well  fashioned,  and  well  dressed. 
Thence,  as  their  fortitude’s  extremest  proof. 

To  well  as  yet',  from  well  to  well  enough'. 

Till,  having  on  such  weak  foundation  stood. 
Deplorably  at  last  they  sink  to  good. 

Abandoned  then,  ’tis  time  to  be  retired. 

And  seen  no  more,  when  not,  alas!  admired. 

By  men  indeed  a  better  fate  is  known. 

The  pretty  fellow  that  has  youth  outgrown. 

Who  nothing  knew,  but  how  his  clothes  did  sit. 
Transforms  to  a  Free-thinker  and  a  Wit', 

At  opera  becomes  a  skilled  musician; 

Ends  in  a  party  man  and  politician; 

Maintains  some  figure,  while  he  keeps  his  breath. 
And  is  a  fop  of  consequence  till  death. 

And  so  would  I  have  had  our  mistress  Shore 
To  make  a  figure,  till  she  pleased  no  more. 

But  if  you  better  like  her  present  sorrow 
Pray  let  me  see  you  here  again  to-morrow, 

And  should  the  house  be  thronged  the  Poet’s  day, 
Whate’er  he  makes  us  women  do  or  say. 

You’ll  not  believe  that  he’ll  go  fast  and  pray. 
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